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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

N foreign affairs all attention is fixed on the new and 

critical stage in the Franco-German negotiations about 
Morocco. M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, has returned to his post charged with instructions for 
bringing the negotiations to a head. We do not know 
exactly what his instructions are, but, as we said last week, 
France no doubt wishes to have considerable freedom of 
action in Morocco guaranteed to her by Germany, and in 
return for this would be willing to pay a considerable 
price. The development of the great work of French 
administration in North Africa is one which appeals 
to nearly all Frenchmen, and they would think proper 
concessions well worth while to secure freedom from 
interruption. The chief point to notice is that the French 
Government now has virtually the whole of French public 
opinion behind it. The mood of the country is very different 
indeed from that of the days when M. Rouvier was Prime 
Minister. Frenchmen are weary of the alarums and excursions 
of German diplomacy in relation to Morocco, and feel that 
nothing worse could happen to them than to continue to be 
exposed to such incalculable treatment. When a country feels 
that it has nothing to lose by taking up a firm position, we 
may be sure that it has the strongest incentive in the world to 
make no concessions beyond a reasonable point. That is now 
the temper of France. 


This new phase in the negotiations has been heralded 
by a bitter Press campaign in Germany against Great 
Britain. The attacks have, however, been confined, the 
Times correspondent says, to newspapers of the second order. 
The principal pretext for abuse has been an article published 
in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. This article professed to 
contain the views about Germany of a high diplomatic 
authority, and the views were certainly expressed with 
offensive plainness. The Neue Freie Presse wrote of the article 
with much deprecation, but explained that it had felt it a 
duty to publish it. We all know the habit of Con- 
tinental newspapers of attributing startling opinions to 
nameless people who are said to occupy positions 
of the utmost importance. The next step is to 
identify the anonymous ones. This step was duly taken in 
the case of the Neue Freie Presse article, and the dis- 
tinguished authority who had expressed his views was 
unhesitatingly said to be Sir Fairfax Cartwright, the British 
Ambassador in Vienna. Probably the majority of German 
newspapers do not doubt that Sir Fairfax Cartwright really 
expressed the views attributed to him. Yet every Englishman 
knows by instinct, and with an absolute certainty of 








conviction, that no British Ambassador would ever have had 
anything to do with such an article. 


Perhaps the best specimen of the stuff on which the 
German people are being fed in order to prove Great Britain 
the real enemy is to be found in the Leckalanzeiger of 
Thursday. An article, supposed to be semi-official, is there 
published reviewing the Franco-German negotiations and 
giving such a twist to every fact that Great Britain is made 
to appear as having maliciously intervened on every possible 
occasion in order to thwart Germany and trip up the negotia- 
tions. The Lokalanzeiger says, as we gather from the Times, 
that France had recognized that compensation must be paid 
to Germany, and that Germany had made it plain that she for 
her part desired no territory in Morocco ; and that then Great 
Britain interfered with “unfriendly speeches.” The imagina- 
tive narrative goes on to relate that the French Press next 
committed indiscretions, and that Great Britain then de- 
nounced the pretensions of Germany, saying that she coveted 
the whole Congo. 


The real facts are that Great Britain reserved the question 
of her own rights in Morocco and earnestly encouraged the 
attempts of France and Germany to effect a colonial bargain. 
Germany did actually demand the coast of the French Congo, 
and it was not till this extravagant demand had been put 
forward (July 15th) that Mr. Lloyd George made his 
“unfriendly” speech (July 2Ist). The inversions of the 
Lokalanzetger are so bold in their inaccuracy that we can only 
hope that the diversion against Great Britain is deliberately 
designed to cover a quite friendly and reasonable bargain 
with France. If this should turn out to be so, we think no 
one here would greatly resent the vilification after all. 


Last Sunday the German Emperor attended a dinner given 
in his honour by the Hamburg Senate, and made a remarkable 
speech. He referred to the competition of nations and said 
that commercial competition was healthy and necessary as a 
stimulus. It can be “fought out in peace.” Then, in a 
passage which might seem to contradict the spirit of what 
went before, the Emperor (we quote from the Times) 
continued :— 

“The Navy it is which expresses the will of the German people 

to count for something on the sea. ‘This young Navy, still grow- 
ing to maturity, enjoys in a special degree the interest of the men 
of Hamburg. If I understand aright the enthusiasm to which 
the people of Hamburg give expression, I think I can assume that 
they are minded (dass es ihre Ansicht ist) to strengthen our Navy 
in the future also (auch fiirderhin), so that we can be sure that 
nobody will dispute with us the place in the sun which belongs to 
us (den uns zustehenden Platz an der Sonne).” 
These words may be taken to foreshadow another increase 
in the naval programme. The Socialists are unfeignedly 
delighted, as they think the prospect of more taxation will 
win them many votes at the coming elections. The Liberals, 
and indeed most political groups, evidently regard the speech 
as very inconvenient. But it is not by any means universally 
assumed that a further expansion of the Navy Law this side 
of 1917 will be possible. If the Emperor means to use the 
Navy cry at the elections the Socialists will be quite ready 
for him. 





The papers of last Saturday announced the resignation of 
Prince Katsura, the Prime Minister of Japan. His resigna- 
tion probably marks the abandonment of the non-party 
system by which, as in Germany, the Government was able 
to rule independently of votes in Parliament. The new 
Prime Minister, the Marquess Saionji, is the leader of the 
Seiyu-kai, or Unionist Party, which has a large majority in 
the House of Representatives. In 1900 Prince Ito formed a 
party Government, but without success, as the plan was in 
advance of the times. Prince Ito, when he resigned the 
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Premiership in 1901, resigned also his leadership of the 
Unionists. The leadership of the Unionists passed to the 
Marquess Saionji, and Prince Katsura formed a non-party 
Cabinet on the old lines. Since then, except for a‘year and a 
half, Prince Katsura has carried on the government with 
extraordinary ability, in spite of the difficulties on some 
oceasions of remaining independent of the majority in the 
House. The fact that he has named the Marquess Saionji as 


hig suecessor suggests that he looks upon party government. 


and the representative system as inevitable in the future. 





Cordial messages which have been exchanged by the 
Russian Emperor and the Emperor of Japan were published 
by the Times of Tuesday. These messages mark the end of 
the series of legal disputes which followed the Russo-Japanese 
War. The last dispute concerned the Russian ships ‘ Angara’ 
and ‘ Orel,’ which Japan had captured as lawful prizes, but 
which Russia said should have been exempt from capture as 
hospital ships. Japan had the judgment of the Courts on her 
side, but Kussia felt that she was only upholding the necessary 
rights of the Red Cross. The solution is a compromise. The 
Emperor of Japan has handed over the ‘Angara’ as 
“evidence of his sentiments of unalterable friendship” for 
Russia, and the Russian Emperor has recognized in this “a 
fresh proof and a most potent pledge” of Japanese goodwill. 
The ‘Orel’ is to be delivered up to her former owners on the 
payment of 150,000 yen. 





The election campaign in Canada is being conducted 
vigorously, and it is universally recognized that Reciprocity 
is the most important issue that has been before the country 
for years. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been addressing enthusi- 
astic meetings in the Maritime Provinces. At one of these 
meetings Mr. Ficlding made his first appearance in the con- 
test. He said, according to the Times, that the Liberal policy 
was to “reduce taxation and increase trade.” Reciprocity 
used to be a Conservative doctrine as well as a Liberal doctrine, 
and he believed that in the coming election thousands of 
Conservatives “would follow the old flag of Sir John 
Macdonald and not the new flag of eighteen millionaires in 
Toronto.” It seems that the Government expect by win- 
ning the votes of Conservative farmers and fishermen 
to make up for any votes which they may lose 
in the manufacturing districts. A little anxiety is 
caused to the Government by the bitter attacks made on 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier by the Nationalist leaders in ‘Quebec — 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Bourassa. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is accused 
of sacrificing the French habitants to a grandiose militarist 
policy. ‘The Liberals argue that there is a virtual alliance 
between “the Conservatives and the Nationalists, but the 
Conservatives deny this. So far as we can judge, the majority 
of Canadians think that Reciprocity would be to their 
advantage, as we are, of course, convinced that it would be, 
and there is a probability of the return of the Liberals 
with a scarcely decreased, if not actually with an increased, 
majority. 


Last Saturday Mr. Taft made the first speech, as the Times 
correspondent calls it, in his campaign for re-election. He 
poured ridicule on the authors of the Woollen Bill, which he 
said embodied all the defective and ignorant methods of 
previous tariff revision. Referring to other Bills passed by 
Congress, he said that never in the history of government had 
important public interests been dealt with in such a light- 
hearted way. Was the party whose motto was not really 
“ tariff for revenue only ” but “ tariff for politics only” to be 
preferred to the party which was pledged to safeguard 
scientifically the interests of the country while meeting the 
public demand for the removal of the Chinese Wall of Pro- 
tection? Republicans as well as Democrats, it will be seen, 
are making Free Trade the election ery. 

The Railway Enquiry Commission held its first sitting to 
take evidence on Monday. The case of the men was heard 
first, and Mr. Williams, General Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, who was the only witness 
called that day, attacked the Conciliation Scheme at great 
length. He charged the companies with deliberate delay, 
extending to many months, in setting up the boards and after- 
wards in putting them into operation, and declared the cost 
to his society in eleven cases of arbitration had amounted to 
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£30,000, He suggested that the sectional bo 1a hs 
abolished, and that there should be one board iv oneal 
and a National Board, confined to no particular apart 
but serving as a kind of Court of Appeal, composed et 
elected representatives from the companies and the men’ 
executives. He asserted that no body of men had ever cae 
any scheme such an absolutely impartial chance as the raile 
way men had given to the Conciliation Scheme of 1907. 


The case against the Conciliation Boards Scheme was com 





‘| tinued on Tuesday by Mr. Fox, General Secretary of the Asgo- 


ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and } 
Mr. Lowth, Secretary of the General Railway Workers’ Union 
On Wednesday Mr. White, secretary of the men’s side of 
the Midland Railway Central Conciliation, was the principal 
witness. He complained that men who supplied information 
concerning matters to be submitted to the boards had been 
unfairly treated. Though a hostile critic of the 1907 scheme 
he was in favour of the principle of conciliation, and would 
approve of a national board for the settlement of ull railway 
disputes. He had no objection to an independent chairman 
but he would not give him a casting vote. But if aa 
agreement could be reached by the board, he did not 
believe in the efficacy of arbitration. “If you go to 
arbitration and the arbitrator's award is not acceptable 
to the men, what you have had this time may 
occur again. The men cannot be bound even by an 
arbitrator’s award.” 





Mr. Thomas, M.P., Organizing Secretary of the AS.RS, 
who gave evidence on Thursday, attributed much of the 
failure of the scheme of 1907 to the haste and pressure with 
which it was drawn up. He charged the companies with 
undue delay, with unfair interpretation of awards, and with 
intimidation, adducing specific instances in each case. He 
wanted the Commission to extend the powers of the boards to 
questions other than those of wages and hours, but would 
exclude all questions of discipline. As regards the repre- 
sentation of non-unionists on the conciliation boards, he main- 
tained that they preferred unionists to represent them, and 
he held recognition of the trade unions, on which there was 
complete unanimity amongst the four executives of the men’s 
unions, to be the best method of bringing peace to the railway 
world. His alternative scheme was to abolish sectional and 
central boards and to have one board for each railway, witha 
National Board, on which the companies and the men’s 
mnions should be equally represented, as a court of final 
reference. If an agreement were come to it would be the 
duty of a society to help the men honourably to carry it out, 
and the whole strength of the union should be devoted in that 
direction, and any man who wished to work should have 
ample and full protection. The men had no right to ask for 
recognition unless they were prepared to fulfil in every detail 
their side of the bargain. He asserted that if the railway 
companies a fortnight ago had agreed to submit the dispute 
to an arbitrator there would have been no strike. We may 
note in this context that the dispute on the Great Eastern 
over the 'question of reinstatement, which seemed likely to 
cause serious trouble, was ended on Thursday night by an 
amicable agreement. 


The inquest on the two men shot by the soldiers at Llanelly 
during the rioting on August 19th was held on Monday and 
Tuesday last. The principal witness was Major Brownlow 
Stuart, who was in command of a detachment of men of the 
Worcestershire Regiment on that day. He described the 
holding up of the train and the stone throwing of the mob, 
which was as bad as ever after the sounding of the bugle und 
the reading of the Riot Act. Finally, after repeated warnings 
and personal appeals, he called out that if they did not disperse 
within a minute fire would be opened. His orders being that 
in no circumstances whatever was he to allow trains to be held 
up, he held that he was justified in his action. Major Brownlow 
Stuart stated that the strike leaders with whom he had person- 
ally conferred promised their best efforts to avoid disturbance, 
but declined to hold” themselves responsible for the crowd. 
There was no question as to the use of blank cartridge, which 
was against their orders. He explained that he bad power to 
fire without waiting for instructions from the magistrate. 
The jury brought in a verdict of justifiable homicide, with ths 
rider, “ We think it would have been better if other means 
than the order to fire bad been adopted by Major Stuart for 
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the purpose of dispersing the crowd.” A verdict of justifiable 
homicide, without any rider, was brought in at Liverpool in 
the case of the man shot in the rioting on August 18th. 


We may here take occasion to correct our statement that 
strikers at Fishguard were “ dispersed by Territorials with 
fixed bayonets.” As a matter of fact we are informed that 
the strikers were dispersed by thirty-five regulars returning 
off furlough and belonging to various regiments. They were 
commanded by two regular officers returning off leave, who 
borrowed rifles from a neighbouring Territorial depot, and 
whose prompt and effective intervention will, we trust, secure 
due recognition at headquarters. 


An order, issued on Monday night by Sir Edward Henry, 

rovides for the raising of the pay of all ranks of the 
Metropolitan Police. The weekly increase on the old scale is 
as follows : Constables and acting sergeants, 1s. 6d. ; sergeants, 
9s. to 2s. 6d.; inspectors, 3s. to 6s.; chief inspectors of the 
C.LD., 7s.; superintendents, £30 per annum. The cost of the 
increase, which bas been sanctioned by the Home Secretary on 
the recommendation of the Commissioner, will amount to over 
£30,000 a year, the increase in the pay of constables alone 
amounting to £60,725; but in view of the exceptional 
services rendered by the force the Commissioner's con- 
fidence in the readiness of the ratepayers of the Metropolis 
wo acquiesce in a slight increase of the police rate is not likely 
to be misplaced. It is significant, however, that in his order 
be lays stress on the marked increase of work brought about 
by the legislation of recent years and the added complexity 
and difficulty of this work, More work, more pay, is a sound 
principle. But it cannot blind us to the fact that a good 
deal of this-extra work is due to unnecessary and mischievous 
legislation. 

The vacant See of Oxford has been filled by the translation 
of Dr. Gore from that of Birmingham. Dr. Gore, who is 
fifty-eight, was for more then twenty years closely connected 
with Oxford as Scholar of Balliol, Fellow of Trinity, Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon, and Librarian of Pusey House. In 
18% he contributed to Due Mundi, of which he was the 
general editor, the much-discussed article on “ Inspiration,” 
was appointed Vicar of Radley in 1893, Canon of Westminster 
in 1844, and Bishop of Worcester, on the nomination of the 
late Lord Salisbury, in 1902. On the partition of that diocese 
in 1905 he was appointed first Bishop of Birmingham. 
While an advanced Anglican, {Dr. Gore has‘shown Socialistic 
leanings, and his occasional incursions into the political arena 
have nearly always been on the side of extreme Liberalism. In 
regard to the Education question, however, he has been an 
uncompromising exponent of the High Church view. A man 
of great ability, mental activity, and personal influence, he 
has always impressed his opponents by his disinterestedness 
when they could least approve of his judgment. The 
Bishoprics of Salisbury and Birmingham remain to be filled, 
and a third vacancy will shortly be created by the impending 
resignation of the Bishop of Ripon, which was announced on 
Thursday. 





Sir William Ramsay, who delivered the Presidential 
Address at the British Association on “The Sources of 
Energy,” began by a vigorous impeachment of our 
system of scientific training. The training given was 
fitted for workmen and foremen rather than captains of 
industry. We bribed scientific students by scholarships 
—a form of pauperism practically unknown in every country 
but our own—to enter universities, where the staffs were 
mostly overworked and underpaid, and to crown the 
edifice we tested results by examinations of a kind not 
adapted to gauge originality and character, instead of 
trusting the teachers to form an honest estimate 
and award honours accordingly. He suggested as a 
remedy that an undertaking should be exacted from all 
gainers of University Scholarships and Fellowships to repay the 
sums received if and when circumstances permit. In this way 
more than £6,000,000, of which the interest is now expended 
im scholarships, would be available for University purposes. 


Turning from educational polemics to his own sphere of 
Science, Sir William Ramsay discussed the future and possible 





utilization of radium. A ton of radium, he to'd as, if we 
could control the rate of its disintegration, would drive a 
battleship for thirty years, to do which actually required a 
million and a half tons of coal. But the supply of radium is 
never likely to exceed half an ounce a year. If, however, 
other and more stable elements should prove capable of dis- 
integration, and if some form of catalyser could be discovered 
which would usefully increase their almost inconceivably slow 
rate of change, the world would have at its disposal a hitherto 
unsuspected source of energy, and the whole future of our race 
would be altered. But it would be foolish to rely on so 
remote a possibility as this. 

The remainder of the address was devoted to emphasizing 
the connexion that existed between the life of a nation 
and its supplies of stored-up energy. Our supplies were 
confined to our coalfields, and we were using them up at 
such an accelerated pace that if the rate of working increased 
as it was doing they would be completely exhausted in 175 
years. Attention should be paid to forestry and the utiliza- 
tion of our stores of peat, but we must rely chiefly on our 
coal reserve for our supply of energy and for the means of 
supporting our population, and it was to the more economical 
use of coal that we must look in order that our life as a nation 
may be prolonged. He accordingly proposed as a first step 
the appointment of a Commission for the Conservation of the 
National Resources, following the precedent established by 
Mr. Roosevelt. It will be remembered that the second Royal 
Commission on our coal supplies, which reported in 1905, 
while hesitating to prophesy how long they would last, 
“looked forward to a time, not far distant, when the rate of 
increase of output would be slower, to be followed by a period 
of stationary output and then a gradual decline.” 


On Monday at Plymouth Police Court Herr Max Schultz, 
described as ober-lieutenant in the 13th Hussar Regiment of 
the German Army, was charged with inciting Mr. 8. H. Duff, 
a solicitor, and a Mr. Tarran to commit an offence against the 
Official Secrets Act. The prisoner was said to have offered 
considerable sums of money to Messrs. Duff and Tarran to 
supply him witb secret information concerning the British 
Navy and Army. Messrs. Duff and Tuarran encouraged him 
in order to find out as much as possible about his methods of 
espionage, and kept the police informed. Herr Schultz was 
gratified at receiving several answers to his questions from 
Messrs. Duff and Tarran, not knowing that they were supplied 
by a detective. Ultimately Herr Schultz was arrested. On 
Tuesday the prisoner was committed for trial at Exeter Assizes, 
bail being refused. It appears that whenever an Englishman 
is arrested as a spy in Germany it is possible to count on a 
German spy being produced in England. It seems to be so 
easy that one wonders how many spies there are. 

Two small steamers with cargoes of arms and ammunition 
have been seized in England during the last few days. It is 
not known by the Customs officials for what use the cargoes 
were destined. The ships could not have been seized merely 
for carrying these cargoes, but there were signs that guns 
were about to be mounted on the decks, and this led to action 
being taken under the Foreign Enlistment Act. The ‘Foam 
Queen’ was seized in the Thames, and the ‘Arizona’ at Barrow. 
They were nominally bound for Bahia Blanca or the River 
Plate. Rumours, probably incorrect, connected the munitions 
of war with Venezuela and with a Royalist plot in Portugal. 
The vessels first attracted attention owing to the installation 
of wireless telegraphy, which is unusual in such small vessela 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have bought 
from Rosalind Lady Carlisle the famous Castle Howard 
Mabuse—* The Adoration of the Kings.” The pr'ce paid 
was £40,000, which is far below the market value, the Govern- 
ment and the National Gallery Board each contributing 
£15,000 and the National Art Collections £10,000. We con- 
gratulate the National Gallery on the acquisition of this 
wonderful picture—one of the great masterpieces of the 
Flemish School—which, though more than 400 years old, is in 
perfect preservation. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 7: 4 —Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOPES OF LABOUR. 


W* wish that we could share the easy belief that 
& permanent settlement of the conflict between 
eapital and labour is im sight, but unfortunately the 
authorities for this hopeful opinion are supporters of the 
Government, who by their Socialistie legislation have 
unconsciously played the chief part m making the unrest 
of the labour world acute. It stands to reason that one 
eannot expect contentment to prevail in a society which 
suffers from divided counsels, and the outstanding fact in 
the situation of labour to-day is that it does suffer from 
divided counsels. On one side is the widespread belief 
that the State is a kind of magical agency which can 
rescue men from the results of their actions to parody 
Burton, things and actions are not what they are, 
and the consequences of them will not be what they 





will be—and can decree that they are to be paid 
certain wages and enjoy certain privileges, all of 
which is somehow to be brovght about by an 


appropriately magical suspension of economic law. The 
whole programme of the Labour Party belongs to this 
school of thought. On the other side is the inchoate belief 
that legislative action has already failed, and that the only 
hope of labour lies in the violence of the general strike, 
which wil) bring Capital to its knees and force it to pay 
over to Labour its just share of the profits of production. 
These beliefs are contradictory enovgh in all conseiunce ; 
but as though to make confusion worse confounded the 
leaders of the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
have assumed responsibility for the general strike, which 
is really a negation of the policy they have hitherto 
professed. One would have to be very optimistic mdeed 
to think that a stable settlement ean quickly emerge 
from such a welter. To us it seems almost certain that 
working men, having discovered the undeniably mighty 
power which a general or sympathetic strike puts into 
their hands, will try to use that power several times before 
it is proved to be of no more value to their cause than the 
other expedicnts which it has replaced. We have given 
before now tke reasons why, in our judgment, a general 
strike could never succeed as such; they are repeated in 
the review which we print elsewhere of Sir Arthur Clay’s 
book on “ Syndicalism and Labour,” and we shall not 
pursue the subject in detail here. 

What we want to do now is to try to look at the realities 
and prospects of labour from the working man’s point of 
view and to consider what chances there are of his position 
becoming better or worse under the conditions proposed for 
his rescue. ‘The policy of the general strike—which 
is the method of the French syndicalists, and has been 
borrowed by British working men without, we believe, the 
adoption of the peculiar motives which inspire its inventors 
~-aims at the speedy and drastic raising of wages by 
“holding up” capital. Mr. Mann and the other false 
prophets who have the ear of the British working man at 
present speak of £2 a week as a minimum wage which 
ought always to be insisted on. Unhappily economic law 
would not stand still at the spectacle of £2 a week all 
round. Birds of calm would not sit brooding on the 
charmed wave in the presence of this portent. The value 
of money is only its purchasing power, and the conditions 
which procured £2 a week all round would send up 
the cost of living enough to make £2 just below 
mstead of just above the line of comfort. ‘The 
policy of the general strike could never achieve finality. 
It would really be a policy of adjustment by recurring 
general strikes which would step by step frighten away 
that shy bird, capital. When capital was eventually 
reduced, or even if it failed to expand im proportion to 
the growth of population, one of two things would happen : 
either wages would fall after all or unemployment would 
imerease to an extent not yet dreamed of. The general 
result of the recent strike will no doubt be a rise in wages. 
That in itself will bean incentivetoa similar strike in the near 
future. It may not be till the methods of syndicalism have 
heen employed several times that they will defeat themselves 
and prove conclusively that the men followed a marsh light 
when they abandoned the prineiple of collective bargaining. 
For it is clear that they did abandon that principle in 
every tase im which they were disloyal to the contract 





SL; 
entered into on their behalf by their elected leaders. Yet 
it is perfectly natural that working men should be dis. 
satistied at fimding that their condition does not improv 
relatively to the growing wealth of the country. We 
have every sympathy with them in their discontent, Jt 
is useless for the Government to point proudly to the 
Board of Trade Returns, which show a considerable rise 
in wages in most trades during the past fifteen years if 
the cost of living has risen still more; and that is ing 


‘fortunately what has hap ned. The working man wants 


better wages, but they will once again be useless to him 
unless the cost of living is kept down. 

The alternative hope of the labour world—so far as the 
alternative is a clear one in the existing confusion—jg 
fastened on political methods. The State is to decree a 
minimum wage; the State is to set up the machinery of 
compulsory arbitration; the State is to establish “the 
right to work” (which means the right to receive money 
for labour not required or improperly performed), and so 
forth. Innumerable Liberals appear to have reached this 
stage of throwing economics to the winds and saying that 
the State should fix upon a minimum wage as the lowest 
admissible reward of labour, and guarantee that no one 
shall be paid less. We do not know quite how this is to 
be accomplished or by what wide and tyrannical methods 
of espionage and punishment malingering would be pre- 
vented. But we do know that it is by such Socialistie 
measures as this that the inconveniences and hardships 
against which working men are revolting are being caused. 
All artificial interferences with economic law have to be 
paid for. Produce an artificial state of equal pay 
for unequal labour (as the new trade unionism 
does) and you reduce wages for all who are not 
embraced by that. exclusive and expensive arrangement. 
Let the State guarantee that certain wages shall be paid, 
and the State is compelled to bully the employers in order 
that its promises may be fulfilled ; or let the State decree 
that a certain settlement shall be binding for a certain 
period in a particular trade, and it is compelled to 
bully the workmen in order to save its own face. 
Socialistic legislation claps fetters upon some fresh person 
at every turn in the name of humanity and freedom, and 
in its complete form it would produce a nation of slaves. 
Compulsory arbitration is a solution of industrial troubles 
recommended by many men of both partics. The example 
of New Zealand in this matter is worth studying. The 
State cannot compel thousands of men to do what 
they do not want to do. You cannot put everyone 
who joins a general strike inte prison; you can- 
not make any man resume work under the lash 
like a galley slave. Socialistic law in the industrial 
sphere is an oppression while it is operative, and it becomes 
ndieulous when it is put to a critical test. The programme 
of the Labour Party will fail to satisfy the hopes of work- 
ing men as surely as the heady nonsense of Mr. Mann will 
fail. We shall hardly seem to be writing seriously, but 
we believe that the Government would do more good to 
the working class at this moment by a general guarantee 
of protection to everyone who works when he pleases, at 
what he pleases, and for what wages he pleases, than by any 
new well-meaning act of special intervention. The freedom 
of working men to stay outside the unions if they please isa 
thing in our opinion which it was never more necessary to 
preserve, for it is one of the safeguards of socicty against 
imdustrial tyranny. ‘To give men freedom in the labour 
market as elsewhere is a duty of every Government that 
is not utterly illiberal and fogged by mere prejudice and 
phrases. If a series of strikes were the only alter- 
native to Government intervention, which is bound to 
draw its deadening coils tighter and tighter round the 
principals, we honestly say that we should choose the 
strikes. 

In neither syndicalism bor the nostrums of the Labour 
Party and the present Socialist Liberal Government is there 
any hope for labour. The only hope is to regain freedom 
of individual effort and freedom of exchange. The greatest 
blessings which any community of vigorous citizens can 
enjoy are low taxation and exemption from interference. 
Under those conditions enterprise is encouraged and 
capital flows to the markets to hire labour. The com- 
petition of capital sends up wages. At the same time 
industrial enterprise prevents the prices of necessaries 
from unduly rising. If Great Brita could not prosper 
under these conditions it would be because she had lost 
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< f vitality. What labour is suffering from is 
tne po eae of the Government, for working 
men have to pay the Bill, though the fact may be in many 
ways disguised from them. Since 1905 the national 
expenditure has more than doubled. If the working man 
thinks that this is money spent on him and not by him he 
is living in a fools’ paradise. _Is it possible that the 
Government is so obstinate or blind as to have learned no 
jesson during the last three weeks ? Let them pause and 
think, not twice, but twenty times before they embark on 
any new expenditure. Let them cease to add to the already 
swollen army of officials who draw pay out of the pockets 
of working men and spend their lives interfering with 
honest people who could get on much better without 


them. 





THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 


R. BUTTERWORTH'S letter to the Times giving 
M particulars of the manner in which the North 
astern Railway was treated by the railway unions throws 
an important new light upon the controversy which has 
arisen out of the recent railway strike. It was generally 
known before Mr. Butterworth’s letter appeared that 
the North Eastern Railway was the one important com- 
pany which had decided to recognize the unions, and it 
was also known that in spite of this recognition the North 
Eastern had not been free from strikes, and was involved 
in the recent strike. What was not known was the 
peculiarly aggravated character of the treatment of the 
North Eastern Company by the railway unions. Mr. 
tutterworth’s letter brings out the fact that there was 
no quarrel at all between the North Eastern Railway 
and its own servants; that the men struck without 
communicating their intention to the management of 
the company ; and, finally, that even when the strikes 
on the other lines were settled the North Eastern men still 
remained out. The only intimation the North Eastern 
Company received of the likelihood of any trouble was a 
circular letter threatening a general railway strike unless 
the railway companies met the unions within twenty-four 
hours. The North Eastern Company already had met the 
unions, and already had elaborated with them a separate 
scheme of conciliation. Speaking of this scheme, Mr. 
Walter Hudson, M.P., who is an official of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, stated that the North 
Eastern had got the only real conciliation board for 
railwaymen in the country, and that the question at issue 
with the other companies did not affect the North Eastern, 
with whom at present the men had no quarrel. The 
General Manager sent a telegram and letter to the 
Secretary of the A.S.R.S. asking him to confirm 
Mr. Hudson's statement and to explain the situation to 
the North Eastern men. No reply was received, and 
the company did not know that they were involved in the 
national strike until their men stopped work on the 
Thursday evening without any notice of any kind. 
_ To realize the scandalous character of this proceed- 
ing it is necessary to note what were the provisions 
of the conciliation agreement entered into between the 
North Eastern Company and the recognized trade 
unions. They were as follows: that in the case of 
a dispute on any point between the company and 
its employees the matter is first to be discussed 
between the company and the men’s representatives, in- 
cluding the officials of the trade unions ; if negotiation fails 
the union is to make an offer of arbitration ; if the company 
refuse arbitration the men are then called upon to decide by 
ballot whether they will strike; if they decide to strike 
they must then hand in their notices of their intention 
to cease work, the length of the notice being determined 
by the terms of their employment. None of these pro- 
visions were observed. n the first place there was no 
dispute between the North Eastern and its employees, and 
therefore there could not be either negotiation or arbitra- 
tion, as there was nothing to negotiate or arbitrate about. 
Nor can it be pleaded that the North Eastern men made 
the quarrel of other railway servants their own, for the 
real motive of the general strike was to secure recognition, 
and on the North Eastern this had already been secured. 
Assuming, however, purely for the sake of argument, that 
the th of a sympathetic strike covers the case of the 
North Eastern, éven then it was the bounden duty of the 
railway unions to submit the question of a strike to a 








ballot of the men. This was not done. Finally if was 
the duty of the men before leaving work to give notice of 
their intention to do so according to the terms of their 
employment. This was not done. 

We have gone with considerable detail into this case 
because it illustrates ina most impressive manner the evils 
which have to be removed. Among these evils stands 
out prominently the Trade Disputes Act. As Mr. 
Butterworth points out, it would ees been impossible 
without this Act for the men to leave their work without 
giving due notice, for if they had done so legal proceedings 
could have been taken against the union by the company 
for inciting the men to break their contracts. The sum 
involved would have made such a hole in the funds of the 
union that the union officials would not have dared to advise 
the men to strike without giving notice. On this point it is 
impossible to lay too much stress. Industrial and social life 
cannot be carried on unless people will observe their bargains. 
The employer can be held to his bargain by the fear of 
pecuniary damages. The workman is to a large extent 
absolved from this fear because of the difficulty of a 
multitude of petty prosecutions, and his union, which 
ought to be legally responsible for the advice it gives, is 
freed from all responsibility by the Act of 1906. 

This, however, is only one aspect of the Trade Disputes 
Act. Another clause to which a great deal of attention 
has lately been directed in the Press, especially by the 
Daily Graphic, is the clause which permits the so-called 
“peaceful” picketing. The fatal objection to this clause 
is that in practice it is impossible to distinguish between 
peaceful picketing and violent intimidation. No one 
wishes to prevent one workman from civilly informing 
another that a strike is in progress and asking him to join 
in, but in practice this is not what occurs. In practice an 
army of pickets, often reinforced by persons who have no 
direct concern in the quarrel, waylays the non-striker as 
he is going to his work, or besieges his house and terrorizes 
his wife. The police knowing that the Act permits an 
unlimited number of persons to take part in this peaceful 
picketing cannot deal with the crowd as a whole. All 
they can do is occasionally to pounce down upon some 
particularly gross case of unmistakable intimida- 
tion. This has been done in perhaps one case 
out of a hundred, and at Liverpool and elsewhere heavy 
sentences of imprisonment have been inflicted upon men 
convicted of intimidation. The probability is that these 
men were no worse than hundreds of others. They were 
only carrying out what they imagined to be the real inten- 
tions of the leaders who ordered the strike, yet they have 
been sent to prison and the men who are really responsible 
for the whole mischief, not only escape scot-free, but obtain 
an immense amount of kudos which prepares the way for 
their entry into Parliament or consolidates their position if 
already there. As long as peaceful picketing is allowed so 
long is there no real liberty for the individual workman. 
Even if the majority of workmen are opposed to a strike 
they are practically impotent if the leaders are determined 
on having one. The North Eastern case shows that 
the strike leaders have not the slightest objection 
to breaking their own rules and ordering a strike 
without first consulting the men by means of a ballot; 
but even when a so-called ballot does take place 
there is no guarantee that it will express the actual 
wishes of the men themselves. As Mr. Osborne has 
so well shown in his little book, “My Case,” the 
method of taking a ballot enables the officials of the union 
to secure practically what result they please. The voting is 
open. It is all conducted in the most casual way. There is no 
guarantee that every member of the union receives a 
voting-paper, and if the officials choose to destroy hostile 
voting-papers or to fill up favourable ones themselves there 
is very little check upon them. The Socialists who control 
the unions have in fact not the slightest respect for the 
will of the majority when it runs counter to their own. 
This is their attitude all over the world. A correspondent 
sends us an interesting cutting from an Australian paper 
giving an account of the meeting of the Haryesters’ 
Union, where it was decided not to have a secret ballot as 
to whether a strike should take place. 

The remaining clause of the Trade Disputes Act which 
needs repeal is the clause which authorizes a trade union 
to commit a tort in pursuance of a trade dispute, thus 
placing trade unions, whether of masters or men, outside 
the ordinary law of the country. That such an Act as 
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this should ever have been placed upon the Statute Book 
is a remarkable condemnation of our political system. It 
is safe to say that if the ordinary Liberal or Conservative 
member of the House of Commons had been free to vote 
according to his own convictions he would have voted 
against the Bill; but the Liberals dared not vote against 
it for fear of offending the Labour Party, and the Tories 
equally were afraid to oppose it for fear of the Labour vote 
in the constituencies. Thesame considerations operated even 
when the Bill reached the House of Lords,and Lord Halsbury 
himself, who has recently been assuring the world in con- 
nexion with the Parliament Bill that he never voted 
against his convictions, after making a yiolent denunciation 
of the Trade Disputes Bill in 1906 sorrowfully confessed 
that he intended to follow the lead of Lord Lansdowne. 

We sincerely hope thata strong agitation will be set on 
foot for the prompt repeal of this mischievous Act. The 
first requisite for industrial peace is the due observance of 
the law both by employers and by employed. Nobody 
wishes to compel a man to work against his will, but 
equally men must not be compelled against their will to 
abstain from working. Nobody wishes to prevent work- 
men from forming unions, but equally they must not be com- 
pelled unwillingly to join unions. Finally the unions 
themselves—since they necessarily partake of the nature of 
corporations—-must be subject to the liabilities which the 
law imposes upon other corporate bodies. 





PORTUGAL. 


NHE historical associations of Great Britain and 
Portugal forbid us to look without sympathy and 
concern on the new era which began in Portugal last week, 
when a President was elected. It is barely a year since a 
provisional republican Government was established, and it 
was freely prophesied that the republic would not last 
more than a few weeks. These forebodings were natural 
enough ; it was felt that methods of government which had 
become traditionally corrupt would not suddenly be ren- 
dered pure by a change of name from monarchical to repub- 
lican, and perhaps above all it was felt that no new form 
of government could flourish which had its rise in a foul 
crime. The event turns out to be much more gratifying than 
the anticipations. There seems to be rather more likeli- 
hood that corruption will cease under the republic than 
under the monarchy, and as for the assassination of King 
Carlos and the Crown Prince, it has never been proved 
that the men into whose hands the direction of affairs 
has since fallen had part or lot inthe crime. The murders 
no doubt were the direct product of the seditious and 
angry state of popular opinion, but so far as one knows 
they were not the result of a wide conspiracy, but were 
the act of a very small group. After the assassinations 
the deposition of the young and inexperienced King 
Manoel, who had so unexpectedly come to the throne, could 
unhappily surprise no one. ‘The conspiracy which brought 
about his deposition was a carefully enough organ- 
ived plot, but the provisional republican Govern- 
ment which was set up has not behaved ruthlessly or 
wildly. It is something to have passed through the tran- 
sitional stage in less than a year and to have established 
the republic in what is intended to be a permanent form 
with a Constitution that has the approval of the majority 
of the people. We imagine that all the Powers will soon 
have given diplomatic recognition to the new republic. It 
is not our business to express any opinion as to whether 
Portugal should be a monarchy or a republic ; all we have 
a right to do is to exact that as the price of membership in 
the comity of nations her behaviour should be reputable 
enough to satisfy the by no means rigorous tests of inter- 
national morality. Judged by those tests Portugal cannot 
be excluded, and we sincerely hope that in the new period 
which has just opened she will enjoy peace and prosperity, 
and be not unworthy of her considerable and romantic 
st. 

The manner in which Dr. Arriaga was elected President 
was in itself a symptom of moderation and reasonableness. 
He was not the nominee of any party, but was the candidate 
who divided opinions least. That such a choice should have 
been ratified with enthusiasm is a good sign. ‘The pro- 
visional Government for the whole year of its existence 
was beset by haunting rumours of monarchical conspiracies, 
but there was not a single serious effort to restore the 
monarchy. The north of Portugal ix the stronghold of 





monarchism, but even there characteristie re x 

such as the seizure of Royal property and a oe 
of the religious orders were acquiesced in. tt is trap 
that some Royalist officers of the Army crossed into 
Spain, there to hatch a plot and threaten to march o 
Lisbon. Nothing, however, has yet come of the movement 
and the Spanish Government, after some hesitation, formally 
proscribed the collection of munitions of war by foreigner 
These Royalists remain in Spain, and it is of course possible 
that more may be heard of them. It is said that they are 
constantly ee with money, and a little reality was 
momentarily lent to the stories of a rising by the arrest of 
ships in England which were being fitted out for warlike 
purposes. It is hinted that money comes from Brazil, where 
there are many rich Portuguese immigrants who have not 
broken their ties with the country of their birth. The pro- 
visional Government was not by any means helpless in the 
face of the Royalist threats; troops were sent to the 
frontier, and the Government thus freely advertised itg 
intention of defending the republic. The seizure of the 
suspicious ships in England will do good from this 
point of view, though they probably were not fitted out 
by Portuguese Royalists: that the action of our 
Foreign Office will prove that we have no intention what- 
ever of taking sides in Portuguese disputes. The fact that 
King Manoel has found an asylum here, where he enjoys 
liking and sympathy, does not in the least mean that Great 
Britain will make his cause her own. Such a thing is not 
dreamed of, and the Portuguese people should understand 
this clearly. 

The Constitution which has been voted by the Portu- 
guese Assembly is a pious declaration of principles which 
quite outruns the habits of Portuguese political life in the 
past. This is the way of all written Constitutions. It is 
particularly characteristic of republicans to assert ideals— 
often purely academic ideals—as though mere assertion 
could excuse a certain failure in practice. The “ impre- 
secriptible rights” of the French Revolutionists are 
a standing example of what we mean. The provisional 
Government made a declaration in favour of the free right 
of every workman to strike, but when a strike occurred 
the Government took quite a different view of the matter. 
We must expect, and shall no doubt see, a certain disparity 
between promise and fulfilment. But the Portuguese 
Government must at least cure certain very notorious evils 
if it is to win the respect of even its own people. The 
chief of these evils is the old system of connivance, under 
which the two great parties-—the Regenerators and the 
Progressives—have been accustomed to take turns in office 
by arrangement with each other, and thus get an ejual 
share of the spoils. In this way they have been able 
to crush the inconvenient rivalry of smaller reforming 
groups, and have fairly earned their nickname 
of the Rotativists. Unless the elections are to 
be really free democracy will be a sham. ‘There 
has been so far no violent prejudice or intolerance 
against the religious orders, and since Portugal is happy 
in not knowing anticlericalism as one of the bitterest of 
political cries she will do well to assume that she need 
never turn it into one. It appears to have been thought 
proper for a republic to suppress the orders, and we trust 
the movement may be allowed to remain at that. Educa- 
tion scarcely exists in many parts of the country in spite 
of the professions of every recent Government. Agricul- 
ture is capable and in need of enormous development. 
There is much doubt as to the mineral wealth of the 
country, but in any case Portugal would certainly find, as 
Spain has found since 1898, that the cultivation of her 
garden at home is her first line of wealth. Trade with 
Madeira, the Azores, and the Portuguese  terri- 
tories in Africa would then take care of _ itself. 
One word in conclusion. It is not unbecoming in us to 
say that Portugal turns to Great Britain with more 
gratitude and respect than towards any other country. 
Great Britain is her ancient friend, reseuer, and adviser. 
No country, therefore, has more influence with Portugal. 
We wish to appeal to the Foreign Office to stipulate when 
the new republic and Constitution are diplomatically 
recognized that the Portuguese Government shall guarauteé 
that the suppression of the slave trade in West Africa shall 
be permanently effective. We have a right by treaty te 
insist on this, and we have the additional moral respon- 
sibility of the fact that we are listened to readily by 
Portugal. We are quite sure that the republican Govern- 
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tes slavery, and that nothing would be more in 
posed me with ite wishes than that slavery should never 
reappear in any Portuguese possession. All we ask is a 
ls that the Portuguese Government will see that 


its wishes in this matter are really observed. 





TITLES AND DEMOCRACY. 


HE Star of Monday last contained an interesting and 
well-reasoned article on the use of titles in a demo- 
cracy. The organ in which it appears has a just claim to 
be listened to upon such a question. It may be trusted to 
give us nothing but the pure milk of the Radical word. 
The hallowing influence of capital protects it from any 
admixture of Socialism. Yet, as Keble beautifully observes 
—dreaming perhaps of the journalism of the future—it 
does not 
“ Strive to wind itself too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky.” 

Nothing that is human is wholly alien to its all-embracing 
arms. It bas a place in its heart even for the sport of 
kings, and does its best to call even the poorest to share in 
it by means of judicious counsel and the publication of 
the latest odds. Here, then, if anywhere, we may look to 
see titles set in their proper place and estimated at their 
proper value. 

The writer of the article need not have been at the pains 
to argue that titles do not “contradict the root idea of 
equality which underlies democracy.” Whatever may be 
the connexion between the two, it is only a connexion at 
starting. Democratic reasoners have contended that all men 
are born equal, but the wildest of them has never main- 
tained that they remain equal all their lives. Equality of 
opportunity does not imply equality in the use of oppor- 
tunity. According to “L. C.,” titles as they are now 
bestowed are intolerable on three grounds: They are 
gained in wrong ways; they do not die with the men 
whose merits supplied the occasions for their being given ; 
and they are “used mostly to foster artificial social dis- 
tinctions.” With one portion of this censure we are 
wholly in agreement. The part that money plays in 
the bestowal of peerages has of late years become 


notorious. The purses of the men selected for this 
honour are freely drained to keep the channels 
flowing by which the party funds are mainly fed 


and the freedom of the constituencies interfered with. 
But the fact that a title is, in the first instance, 
a personal distinction does not necessitate the con- 
clusion that “hereditary titles must disappear.” We 
are not now concerned with defending them; it is enough 
to point out that the case for them does not rest on any 
assumption that the abilities or virtues of the first peer 
descend by a natural process to his successors. It is 
founded rather on the importance of keeping one part of a 
bicameral legislature free from the influences which some- 
times give disproportionate power to a single party ora 
single mood in the popular Chamber. This object may or 
may not be secured by the hereditary principle, but the 
wish to secure it supplies the argument on which it can 
be hest defended. When, therefore, we are told that for 
aman to inherit the title “ viscount’’—it is interesting 
to note how instinctively the Radical imagination jumps 
over the first round in the ladder of honour— 
“will be as unthinkable as to inherit the title 
K.C. or M.D.” he misses the distinction between peerages 
and strictly professional titles. In theory a peer has 
hitherto been created—in practice, unfortunately, very 
different motives have sometimes governed the creating 
Minister—for qualities which are supposed to make him a 
fitting member of a legislative Chamber. A man is made 
a KC, on purely professional grounds—often, indeed, 
mainly on his own belief that to take silk will bring him 
more briefs. The degree of M.D. follows on a purely pro- 
fessional examination. It tests a man’s knowledze of 
medicine and medical practice, but it proves nothing as 
to his fitness for doing the work of a Second Chamber. 
The writer himself points out this distinction, but he does 
not see, or does not care to admit, that it is fatal to his 
contention that the argument against making professional 
titles hereditary is equally applicable to hereditary 
peerages. The fact is that the original creation 
and the hereditary continuance must be justified on 
distinct grounds. The general merit of the man on whom 
the title is conferred explains the one; the uncertainty 





that still prevails as to the superiority for working pur- 
poses of an elective over an hereditary Second Chamber 
explains the other. As rds artificial social distinctions, 
they are, as a rule, more fostered by great wealth than by 
hereditary titles. Will anyone maintain that there is 

ter social equality in America than there is in England ? 
Certainly that is not the conclusion suggested by Americau 
novels or by the testimony of those who know the United 
States. A long purse is quite as efficacious in creating 
such distinctions as any patent of peerage. 


Let us assume, however, that titles as we know them 
have been abolished, as is consistent with a democratic 
society, and see what reasons the writer in the Star brings 
forward for recreating them on a new basis. ‘The love of dis- 
tinction, he says, is almost universal. “ ‘I'he finest type of 
man may, it is true, be above this feeling.’ The best 
work in the world may be, and probably is, done “ without 
thought of reward, tangible or intangible.” But the 
State—at all events the democratic State—must not restrict 
itself to the services of its highest and most unselfish mem- 
bers ; its aim should rather be to “employ the talents of 
all for the common good.” The love of being distinguished 
by some external mark above the unmarked crowd is a 
motive that appeals to the majority of mankind, and the 
practical statesman will do well to make use of it. The 
really mischievous element in titles will disappear when 
those who bear them are simply “those members of the 
community whom the community has thought fit to 
honour by gratifying a very human liking for distinction. 
Even if it is called vanity no harm is done by public 
recognition of it.” If it should be objected that this par- 
ticular quality hardly deserves this special honour, the writer 
has his answer ready. The vanity he singles out is a very 
unusual vanity. No matter what a man may have done for 
himself, for his family, for his business, he will not get one 
of the new titles. They will be reserved for men who have 
done service to the community without thought of self. 
To make a big fortune is its own reward, and he whe 
makes it must be contented to be known to the end of his 
life by the name with which he started. That “a certain 
amount of public benefit may have been thrown off im the 
process” will count for nothing. It will be a mere by- 
product. We have nothing to say against this limitation 
except that it is likely to lessen the number of titles. 
Every day we hear people wondering why more rich men 
do not build new museums, or new hospitals, or set on foot 
new and costly processes of research. There is often a 
very considerable measure of fame to be earned in this 
way, but the prospect does not seem to have any large 
attractiveness. The instances in which money is thus 
spent are commonly to be explained by some special 
pleasure involved in laying it out on this particular object. 
Mr. Carnegie would have built no more free libraries 
than he has built already if the title of “ viscount” had 
been sounding more loudly in his ears with each fresh 
cheque that he signed. “L.C.’s" conception of a title 
has something really heroic about it. It is not to be a 
mere decorative addition to a money payment ; it must be 
something to take the place of one. [t must be earned by 
service “that does not pay the doer.” The titled author 
must have no “ fat royalties’’ standing to his credit ; the 
titled inventor must not have grown rich by his patents ; 
the titled manufacturer must have found no buyers for 
his goods; the titled financier must have remained a 
pauper. In fact the Chamber, if there be one, which is to 
receive the members of the new order will have failure 
written over its door. We do not envy the Minister to 
whom it will fall to distribute the distinctions “ L. C.” 
would like to see created. We can even imagine the 
resentment which the offer of the honour would 
sometimes arouse. Will an author often care to 
have it proclaimed that no one reads his books, or 
an inventor that no one has thought his patent worth 
pirating? Will he not rather be inclined to return tho 
title to the Minister with an assurance that the modest 
but honourable success which has already rewarded his 
labours disqualified him for the consolation prize which 
the Minister has offered him with the best intention, but 
in ignorance of the real facts? We give the writer in the 
Star every credit for his project. It may be that in some 
democracy as yet unborn titles will be the coveted guerdon 
of those whose labours have earned no other. But in the 
democracies that exist we greatly fear that the new titles 
would shortly sink to the level of the old ones. They 
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would be given either to men who had already become 
famous or to men who were willing to spend the fortunes 
they had made in swelling the balance-sheet of the party 
from which they received the honour. 








CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


( re strong proof that as a nation we are becoming more 
JF humane is that, whereas a hundred years ago only the 
best men and women in the land cared greatly for even the 
: ri vous bodily wrongs of unknown masses of children, at the 
present day ordinary, average human nature is not merely 
determined that their lives sball be free from grave 
wrongs and oppression, but is deeply concerned in their 
yleasures. 

Among these country holidays take a prominent place. No 
one can deny the delight that such holidays may give, nor the 
mental, moral, and physical advantages which may ensue. At 
the same time the question of children having these holidays 
apart from their parents and relatives and at the public 
expense is, to say the least of it, a vexed one. Promoters of 
the scheme tell us that it is an important movement, and we 
well believe it; but their further statement that the need 
for charitable assistance in this direction is practically im- 
measurable, and that they are only at the beginning of their 
task, must give us pause. 

Wages rise, the cost of most of the necessaries of life falls, 
means of transit become cheaper and cheaper, parks and 
recreation grounds are multiplied, housing improves, working- 
class parents become more and more self-sacrificing and 
indulgent. How, then, can there be an increasing inability 
among parents to provide their children with occasional 
change of air and scene? Are we going quite the rigat 
way to work? If the cases were really sifted out would the 
number of children in need of free holidays reach such unman- 
ageable proportions ? 

Some time ago I was visiting a French elementary school. 
In general attractiveness it bore about as much resemblance 
to a modern County Council school as the children’s rusty 
black overalls did to the frilled pinafores so justly dear to 
mothers on this side of the Channel, but my attention was 
drawn by a conspicuous placard: “ Parents who desire that 
their children should be taken for country rambles under safe 
guidance on Thursday and Sunday afternoons are requested 
to send in their names.” 

Could not better and more regular use be made of all our 
parks and open spaces? Merry little ragtag and bobtail 
wander as they please—often miles away from home—and many 
a bold and promising young life pays forfeit for the general 
freedom, but the children of careful and over-anxious parents 
are kept “ within call,” however hot and stuffy the street may 
be, however accessible the recreation ground. In London and 
in Edinburgh, within five minutes’ walk of large open spaces, 
1 have seen white-faced boys and girls who looked as if no 
breath of fresh air ever blew on them, and the same thing is 
true, not only of all great towns, but of very many which 
do not contain more than twenty or thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants. Could not a much larger number of mothers be induced 
to take their children to the nearest park four or five times a 
week in summer, and on any fine holiday in winter? I know 
that to take their own children for a walk is considered too 
great a sacrifice by many women who in other ways would 
work day and night for their benefit, but I have known very 
poor women, both in town and country, who made this effort, 
and were well rewarded by their children’s improved health 
and intelligence and by their increased affection for the 
mother who shared their pleasures. 

We are often told that three successive generations of poor 
wage-earners are rarely found in large towns. One impli- 
eation of this tolerably well-ascertained fact is commonly 
overlooked: a considerable proportion of town children must 
have near relatives in the country or at the seaside. In these 
days of general education, photography, and cheap excursions 
there is a tendency for intereourse to be kept up much longer 
and more regularly between separated members of families 
than was formerly the case. Wholesale holiday funds are 


likely to interfere with this natural development. Before con- 
iributing to the country holiday of any child it would always 
hé advisable to ask: Is there neither father nor mother nor 
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any near relative to whom it could be sent with more 
advantage than among total strangers? 

If the parents have no connexions in a suitable position 
and if complete change of air be desirable, the next question 
that arises is, Could not the parents, if they considered the 
matter early enough, save the necessary money? There are 
few children among the stationary poor who do not receive 
certain amount of pocket-money, and who do not in addition 
extract pence and halfpence from their mothers many a time 
during the course of the month. An affectionate father’s 
pocket-money is heavily taxed by the little ones, and then 
there are all the gifts of unmarried uncles and aunts, sisters 
in service, and so forth. These pence are seldom spent in any 
useful way. That a child should save money and buy iiself g 
book or substantial toy is practically unknown, and in most 
cases it would be a sheer gain in health, in addition to 
a lesson in thrift and foresight, if at least three-fourths of 
this money were saved for a summer holiday. Economy can 
best be learnt in early life. Many a poor woman might echo 
the words of a lady suddenly reduced to living on a narrow 
income: “Oh, if my mother had never allowed me to form 
the habit of frittering money away! My cousins have lesg 
than I, and yet they are never short of money.” Saving seems 
a duil and negative virtue to the young, and one cannot hope 
to make it attractive unless the money saved is to be expended 
within a reasonable time on something that they really desire, 
Country holiday funds are largely provided by people of 
very moderate means, and yet I have repeatedly been told 
that many of the children whose parents “ cannot afford” to 
make any substantial contribution to the expenses neverthe- 
less send them away with what is, relatively speaking, a large 
amount of pocket-money, an amount which middle-class 
parents would expect to last young children for three months 
nstead of a fortnight. A friend of mine—a woman of small 
means and frugal habits—took a party of twenty London girls 
out for a day’s holiday almost entirely at her own expense, 
Her means of knowing their status and income was more 
close and exact than it could possibly have been with large 
numbers, and yet she told me afterwards that one of the girls 
had spent ten shillings in sheer waste and several of the others 
sums of from half a crown upwards. 

Next below these children come others whose parents’ 
resources will not meet half the cost, or will perhaps be suffi- 
ciently taxed by providing clean and decent clothing ; and 
below these, again, come the children for whom even clothing 
must be provided by charity. With regard to this last class 
the idea suggests itself: Would not the money and energy be 
more fruitful if devoted to making some small permanent 
improvement in the children’s hume conditions? In one case 
quoted by earnest supporters, and therefore evidently counted 
as a satisfactory result, a little gir) cried bitterly on her return 
home from the country because she had to sleep in a verminous 
bed, a discomfort previously unnoticed. Surely time and 
money and influence would have been better spent in trying 
to improve her everyday surroundings, instead of wakening in 
her a sense of disgust for circumstances which she was far too 
young to remedy. 

When it is once decided that it is advisable for certain 
children to have a holiday at the public expense the next 
question that arises is, “In what way can we obtain most 
advantages for them?” The popular idea, held most strongly 
by persons who know little or nothing of any rural dwelling 
below the rank of a parsonage or a large farm-house, is, 
“Board them out in a village.” I know villages in nearly 
half the counties in England, but I know of none where 
suitable accommodation could be obtained, at the price 
offered, for more than three or four children. In a 
fairly representative village forty miles from London, 
and with about a thousand inhabitants, I was told 
by old residents that the labourers’ cottages were so over- 
crowded that the medical officer was seriously considering 
the practicability of removing all the elder lads from their 
homes at night and lodging them in a small barrack. A 
few days later I was calling on a superior cottager and 
learnt that the Lady Bountiful of the district had become in- 
terested in a country holiday fund and was trying to make 
arrangements to board out twenty or thirty children, and that 
the villagers resented and opposed the plan, not because of the 
condition of their houses, but because they feared that the 
little visitors would “ bring things.” 
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The risks of sending unknown children to unknown sur- 
roundings are very great, but as the children are young, and 
go in twos and threes (often unrelated twos and threes), one 
must be excused for thinking more of the injury 
they may receive than of that which they may inflict. 
Legally related town and country cousins may do each 
other an immense amount of good, but the chance 
intercourse of strangers is a very different matter. The 
standard of life and conduct differs in many ways, and all 
parents know how much more surely the child, left wholly to 
its own devices, is attracted by what is new than by what is 

rue. 

4 Finally, unless seen under favourable conditions, the country 
js extremely uninteresting to town children. Left alone face 
to face with the country, they remind me of poor Alice “ intro- 
duced” to the pudding, bat in no way enabled to eat it, 
and there are very many villages where the little natives have 
no playground but the roads, and never dare cross a field 
except on some accredited errand. Only people well acquainted 
with country villages have any conception how little amuse- 
ment there is for the children, nor how little of the “ boundless 
space” is theirs. 

Instead of attempting to board children out in cottages 
where they will be more overcrowded and quite as unsatis- 
factorily fed as in their own homes it would be better to 
receive them at a few well-chosen centres where there would 
be proper housing, food, and superintendence, and where they 
would be helped to amuse themselves in a healthful and 
rational way. One objection raised to fixed centres and per- 
manent accommodation is that the so-called holiday season 
lasts for six weeks at the outside, and therefore only three sets 
of children could be received. But, after all, this is only a 
matter of arrangement with the school authorities ; the oppor- 
tunity for a fortnight’s holiday under healthy and educative 
conditions ought to be counted a valid reason for absence from 
schoo!, and there are many places where a holiday would be 
enjoyable at any time between April and November, and some 
which are available all the year round. 

French charity takes the form of establishing what are 
called country boarding schools where carefully selected 
children are received throughout the year for periods of three 
weeks or longer. They are given three good meals a day 
besides their govifer, the elder children taking it in turns to 
help prepare and serve, and they are carefully drilled in good 
manners. Two or three morning hours are devoted to study, 
but lessons are as fur as possible given out of doors, and are 
chiefly concerned with subjects which will lead them to enjoy 
and appreciate their beautiful surroundings. Once a week 
they are encouraged to write long letters to their parents. 
Within the grounds—which are large and varied—they are 
given almost complete freedom, but do not go beyond them 
unaccompanied. 

From such a holiday as this a child can scarcely fail to 
derive some permanent advantage. Can we say the same of 
our haphazard system? If strictly confined to really poor 
children the cost, although greater per head, need not be 
prohibitive; and with regard to voluntary works of bene- 
ficence it must be remembered that, while heavy expense may 
be an excellent reason for not undertaking them, it is no 
excuse for carrying them out in an inefficient or perfunctory 
munner. M. Loaner. 

| Anything which Miss Loane has to say in regard to the 
life of the poor should always be listened to with attention. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the drawbacks she mentions, we 
cannot help feeling that on the whole a carefully organized 
institution like “The Children’s Country Holiday Fund " adds 
a great deal to the health and happiness of the poor in the 
great towns.—Ed. Spectator. | 





“JAKA.” 

T is within an hour of midday and the brazen sun is high 

- inthe heavens. The long trek on horseback is over. The 
Union Jack is planted opposite the round mud-house near the 
mole-hill shaped mosque, which is reserved for distinguished 
visitors. The Chief of the town, who, according to etiquette, 
has met me a mile or two outside, has dismounted and awaits 
my call. The din of the reception is over; the beating of 
drums; the harsh, importunate cries of the Chief's followers 
of“ Bend your head, O Chief,” as we pass under the spreading 
branches of a tree, or “ Descend. O Chief,” where the ground 





slopes, or “ Ascend, O Chief,” where the ground rises, are al 
rest. All the tedious formality of the first reception is over. 
My chair is fixed up and the Chief approaches with his news 
and his complaints, and the work of inspection commences. 
In the course of conversation a certain Abdullahi is referred to. 
“ And who is Abdullahi? ” I inquire. 

With a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders the Chicf 
replies, ‘‘ May God prolong your Excellency's life! Abdullahi 
is a man who would say jaka to a barber.” 


Nothing more is needed. Abdullahi’s character is accu- 
rately gauged and I know how far he can be relied upon. 
In Hausaland, the land of fascination, nothing is more 
striking than the elaborate personal sense of dignity of the 
Muslim. The creed of {slam is a potent force in the forma- 
tion of behaviour, and in every class the line between polite 
deference and chaff is defined with strict elaboration. Correct- 
ness of demeanour in acts of worship, at the table, and in the 
street is rigidly defined, and permissible deviations from the 
rules laid down are distinctly scheduled. In many witty and 
sardonic proverbs—and the language is singularly rich in these 
brilliant sidelights on the character and customs of a people 
—is this attitude dwelt upon, so that in the recognized dis- 
tinction between classes there are two contrasted customs, 
namely, the custom of respect (/adab) and the custom of chaff 
(wassa). Thus a Fulani may chaff a Beri-Beri; a man of 
Kano may chaff a man of Zaria, but no one besides; a 
Katsena man may chaff a Nupe but no one else. A barber 
may only be chaffed by one of the Sharifai—that is, reputed 
kinsmen of the Prophet—and no one besides: always except- 
ing a blacksmith, the artisan of the most importance in 
Africa. And so on through every grade of society is the 
distinction made with great precision. Indiscriminate “rag- 
ging” would be a grave breach of good manners and might 
bring one within reach of the law. To a political officer who 
wishes to be in touch with his people a knowledge of the 
guilds of play is no less essential than a knowledge of trade 
guilds is to the economist in Europe. 


Tradition gives the barber a high place in the social scale, 
due to the reverent manner in which his prototype adminis- 
tered timely relief to a temporary malady of the Prophet 
during his lifetime. The Prophet—so the story goes—had need 
of the barber’s cupping instrument, and at the close of the 
operation he turned round and discovered no signs of blood 
upon the ground. He asked the reason, and the barber 
replied, “I have drunk it in order to obtain your blessing. 
Had it fallen on the ground the ground would have been 
blessed, not I!” Mahomet therefore conferred on the 
complacent barber and all his lineage immunity 
from hell-fire as a reward for his meritorious though 
somewhat disgusting act. From this circumstance only 
men of some respectability are permitted to play with a 
barber. The barber of Hausaland is frequently a peripatetic 
tradesman, and is, of course, the great disseminator of gossip 
there as he is the whole world over. He carries the implements 
of his craft in a leather satchel which is specially denominated 
sabiru. A similar satchel is ordinarly termed jaka, such as a 
leather nose-bag from which horses feed, or the bag carried by 
hunters into which they place the entrails of slaughtered 
animals. Such base uses are above the dignity of the barber's 
craft. Therefore, if rude street boys and others whose bent 
lies in the direction of impudence—for the counterpart of 
the gamin exists in the city streets of Hausaland— 
shout after a barber the word “Jaka” it is a gross 
insult and can be legally punished. For custom vests 
the barber with powers of retaliation defined with that 
minuteness and careful regard for trifles which distinguishes 
Muslim law, whether customary or lex scripta. A code of law 
which regulates the daily use of the toothpick with the same 
precision as man’s highest moral acts would not naturally 
neglect to lay down penalties for impertinence to a barber. 
“Anyone not entitled to do so who deals in an unseemly 
fashion with a barber and calls after him ‘jaka’ shall pay him 
a fitting recompense voluntarily, otherwise the Alkali (7. 
judge) shall deal with him,” runs the unwritten law as ex- 
pounded to me with great solemnity when one of these casea 
came under my official notice. “It is only chiefs and the 
immediate connexions of chiefs,’ continued an Alkali in a 
solemn aside to me, “who can play and chaff with a barber 
and even in these cases a barber is entitled to pull out his 
razor and playfully scratch his tormentor.” 
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Sach was my first introduction to licensed impertinenee, to 
ehaff regulated per formulam. Offenders against what is 
deeorous literally become what Addison called “outlaws in 
good breeding.” Judges are censores morum in a wide sense, 
and public opinion ie dictated by law. All this fits in with 
the mental calibre of peoples like those I have to administer, 
whose minds are made up for them by professionals. 
At the foundation of it is the tribal communal spirit, which 
is seen in its primitive simplicity amongst the pagan peoples 
formerly in subjection to the Muslims. Here one sees in 
actual operation communal land; communal punishment by 
the community of a public nuisance within their own body ; 
communal punishment of the community from the outside for 
the criminal acts of one of their own body against other 
tribes ; communal isolation of infectious diseases, and so forth. 
Personal desires must be subordinated to the public weal, and 
just as offences to one’s neighbour’s eyes and ears are to be 
avoided by common agreement, so also are offences to one’s 
neighbour’s vanity. Unless you wish, therefore, to gain a 
eharacter for frivolity and instability avoid being described as 
“the kind of man who would say jaka to a es “ve 
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THE KING’S COLLECTION AT THE “ZOO.” 
‘* LLYEEDING the animals in the King’s Collection is not 
allowed. Visitors infringing this regulation will be 
liable to immediate expulsion from the Gardens.” Thus, on 
® prominent placard, are the animals presented to King 
George distinguished from their neighbours in the Zoo. 
Other animals you are requested not to feed; of lesser 
creatures you are reminded that they do not eat cake and 
buns; but if you feed these in the Collection you will be 
expelled. For that reason, among others, the King’s animals 
excite the greatest interest. The collection has recently been 
completed by the addition of some belated arrivals, and it 
now occupies quite a considerable area of ground. The large 
lawn in the centre of the Gardens, which used to belong to 
the crowd on bank holidays, is now devoted on one of its 
sides and at two corners to gazelles, cranes, secretary-birds, 
and guinea-fowl. All along what used to be garden lawn 
and beds west of the terrace are cages for lions, 
servals, jackals, and an ant-bear, and this row of cages— 
doubtless in memory of its former uses—is bordered 
by geraniums, heliotrope, musk and cockscomb. Lions go 
rather well with a frame of geraniums. Opposite the lions, 
too, in what used to be the gnu’s paddock, are enclosures for 
large and important creatures such as zebras, antelopes, and 
the young rhinoceros from Nairobi. 

These larger animals, perhaps, naturally attract less 
interest than the smaller; they do not differ much from the 
ethers of the same kind in the gardens. The lion-cubs 
brought back by the Macleod-Talbot Expedition, which live 
peacefully with the young lionesses from the Sebackwe River, 
in Southern Rhodesia, are sure of visitors, but the cheetahs 
and servals seem to be little noticed. Yet both of the servals 
are beautiful creatures, particularly the black one, which is 
not really black ail over, but has a very dark head and neck ; 
the coat on its body has a tinge, under the dark-tipped hairs, 
of a glorious chestnut. The black serval takes not the 
smallest notice of the most persevering visitor, and is very 
wild, the keeper tells you; the other serval, even if kindly 
addressed, puts its ears back, shuts its eyes, and hisses in a 
most menacing manner; it has a very pink tongue and the 
finest teeth. Ina neighbouring cage are a pair of leopards. 
One of them, the smaller, is an Indian leopard, and does not 
belong to the collection, but was brought from the lion-house 
to be a mate to the other, who comes from North-Western 
Rhodesia. The Rhodesian leopard has frightened a good 
many people in his time. On board the ship which brought 
him from South Africa there were during part of the voyage 
some five hundred Kaffirs, and he managed in one way and 
another to get hold of the blankets of about twenty of these, 
grabbing at them as they passed his cage. When he caught 
a blanket he “ got through” it, youlearn. He also caught a 
genet. There were a number of genets making the journey 
with him, and as they are as quick and clever as weasels, it 
was no easy task for the keeper to clean and feed them without 
Jetting them slip out of their cages. One did manage to escape 
and was being put back into ite hox by the keeper when the 
leopard made a grab. He got the poor genet, and had to Le 





allowed to keep it, “ but it was a long time before he finished 
it up.” The genet, of course, is allied to the civets, and 
apparently this genet was only cleared up from a sense of 
duty. You may wonder, looking at the arrangement of the 
cages, whether the Rhodesian leopard will not try some day 
to see what he can do with the Cape hunting dogs which are 
in the enclosure next to him. It must be tempting to both 
the dogs and the leopards to see their natural enemies only 
the other side of a partition. The dogs are handsome creatureg 
of their kind, but pay no great attention to their surroundings, 
On a hot afternoon you may see dogs and leopards almost 
side by side, fast asleep on their backs, the dogs showing the 
dark chocolate patches on their bellies, and the leopards, 
perhaps, with all four paws in the air. 

A neighbour of the leopards is the ant-bear, and he reveals 
himself to few. The ant-bear spends most of the day in 
his den at the back of his run, but when approached 
he is very gentle and sleepy. He has a long 
round snout something like a brown gingerbeer bottle 
with a protruding rim, his ears are large, he has few 
bristles on his scaly back, and his name, of course, is George, 
Many animals in the Zoo are named George: there is George 
the timber wolf, Georgie the mandrill, who will come when 
called witha banana; and George the wicked goral, who will 
let no keeper into his yard, but offers a pleasant cold nose 
through the railings. An animal named George generally 
has friends, but the ant-bear, in any case, considering the year 
in which he was brought to the Zoo, had no chance of being 
named anything else. He does not now eat ants, but takes a 
fair quantity of porridge and eggs. 

The food question, you realize, must have been a difficult 
problem from the beginning in the making of this collection 
ofanimals. Some of the creatures, before they were definitely 
taken over by the keepers who brought them home, were fed 
on the wrong food altogether. There were two hornbills, 
for instance, which for along time had been fed on nothing 
but maize. One of the poor birds died, and the other, who 
survived by a miracle, was only rescued just in time: he 
was given a good meal of raw meat. The secretary-birds, too, 
which at one time were even protected because of their 
services in killing snakes, were fed on maize till they were 
taken over. The habits of the secretary-bird survive even 
in Regent’s Park: he pretends to kill snakes, though no 
snakes are there. You may watch him suddenly catch 
sight of something moving on the ground—a leaf stirred 
by the wind, perhaps, or a caterpillar fallen from the oak-tree 
above his cage. He darts to the spot and dances in the 
most elegant fashion on the moving object; then he lifts it 
with or without approval in his beak. The two secretary- 
birds have a delightful game which they play on the 
central lawn. In one corner of their enclosure is a 
wooden shelter which seems to be regarded as a sort 
of “home.” One of the secretary-birds chases the other into 
“home,” and then turns his back and stalks away. The 
other watches bis chance and steals out ; then he is chased all 
round the cage back again. It is like nothing so much as a 
fast three-quarter back dodging and running round another in 
a Rugby match. But the secretary-birds are not the fastest 
runners onthe lawn. The best is one who has to have a fence 
made doubly high to prevent him jumping over it. He is a 
Soemmering’s gazelle—a rare acquisition for the Zoo and a 
beautiful animal to watch. He dances round on his long, 
slender, buff-and-white legs, but he looks as if he would make 
nothing of his eight-foot fence if it were not bent inwards 
over his head. He is friendly enough, though he seems to like 
to push his curved horns into the meshes of the wire netting 
and then wrestle till they come out. He nibbles at the lawn 
grass, but has a taste, too, in geraniums. 

The wart-hogs are not much admired, and the river hogs 
fight so ferociously that they have to be separated. One of 
the wart-hogs got loose on the ship and cansed the greatest 
terror among the Portuguese whom he met; he charged 
straight at anything he saw, and at last was caught by 
charging into a bag he]d by one of the keepers, when he was 
hoisted in by the legs by another. “It made him a little 
lame for a time, because lifting him by the hind legs strained 
the muscles.” Now he grouts among rubble and gravel at 
his ease. The hyraxes near him are also at their ease, but the 
way they like to spend the morning is in a heap, all four of 
them huddled one on top of the other in the sunshine. It isa 
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very warm and furry heap, and one speculates as to what it 
gould look like if there were fourteen instead of four hyraxes. 
But the byraxes are not very widely noticed, any more than the 

nets and squirrels, though one of the squirrels compels 
attention by his bushy grey tailand his name. He is Xerus 
setosus, the Bristly Ground Squirrel, and he was presented by 
the Town Clerk of Pretoria. ' 

The most popular animal in the collection is, of course, the 
gea-elephant. He is a prodigious being; a creature of a 
superb rotundity, of infinite possibilities of plumpness and 
appetite. When he came first to the Zoo he would touch no 
fish larger than fish the size of your little finger ; now he thinks 
nothing of forty pounds of fish in the day. He is immensely 
lazy and inert ; he prefers sleeping to swimming, and he dozes, 
sneezing at intervals, all day long on the edge of his pond. 
He has been given a grey seal as a companion, “to liven him 
up a little”; but he does not wish to be livened up, though the 
grey seal swims and dives all day, inviting him to play. It is 
a seal of the most engaging disposition, too, and has more of 
a history than many seals have. It was thrown up on the 
beach at Barmouth as a small baby, and was found by a fisher- 
man. Its fur was almost white—as the fur of a baby grey 
seal would be—and it was offered as a white seal to the 
Zoo. ‘The authorities guessed that it was probably only a 
common grey seal, but the fisherman got his price, and the 
baby seal was given as a companion to its elephantine cousin. 
But its gambols attract no more notice than do the floppings 
of the black-footed penguins which share the enclosure. The 
penguins tumble in and out of the water; thrushes fly down 
to the mulberries which fall from the tree over the pond; 
sparrows splash under the sneezing nose ; still the clephantine 
one slumbers on or opens his huge, strangely flat eyes, only 
to shut them again. And only a few yards away, in another 
pond, are three relatives of his, which are some of the liveliest 
animals in the Gardens, They are three baby sea-lions: they 
swim with rejoicing, and can already catch fish thrown to 
them in their mouths. But their appetites increase, as does the 
elephant seal’s. They, too, when they first arrived,’ could only 
manage fingerlings. Now they have two meals a day, and each 
accounts for three-quarters of a pail of herrings’ tails. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_— 


THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 
(To tue Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”’ } 

Sir.—I am afraid such letters as that signed Violet R. 
Markham (Spectator, August 26th) are not likely to do much 
good. Everyone will agree with the writer, but no one will 
see the connexion between the evils she points out and either 
Industrial Unrest or National Responsibility. It is not the 
“melancholy army of unskilled and casual labour” which 
goes on strike; the very fact of its labour being unskilled 
and casual makes striking impossible. It is skilled workmen, 
steadily employed, well paid, and elaborately organized, who 
have the power to inflict damage, first on their employers and 
then on the community at large, by going on strike and, as in 
the case of the railway men, crippling every other industry 
in any way dependent on them. ‘I'he evil is intensified when 
the strike is not confined to a particular industry, but is what 
is called sympathetic—the result, that is, of a conspiracy to 
paralyse a whole group of industries in order to coerce the 
employers in one. In short, sentiment will not settle the 
question. 

It may be doubted whether legislation can afford more than 
& partial remedy, but this, at least, may be practicable. We 
must begin by recognizing that there are trades in which a 
strike need concern no one beyond the employer and the worker; 
while in other industries a strike may inflict a grave injury 
upon the whole body of the public. True, every industry 
affects the public interest, and the gradations may be 
infinitesimal. Still, it need not be impossible to draw a line 
and to exact that on one side employers and workers should 
have an absolutely free hand and on the other that in the 
public interest their freedom should be limited by law. Thus 
if railway men were forbidden by law to quit their employ- 
ment except after a fixed period of notice all the troubles of 
the recent strike would have been avoided or appreciably 
diminished. It is true that all this could quite well be arranged 
between masters and men, but the unions would oppose any 











such contract. They will not endure anything which limite 
their power of calling men out. That is the reason 
why legislation is called for. Again, picketing of all 
sorts, whether nominally peaceful or not, ought to be 
forbidden by law. It may seem an infringement of 
freedom to forbid one man’s advising or persuading another ; 
but practically the advice and persuasion are offered in such 
a way as to amount to intimidation. Nay, “peaceful” 
picketing may very easily lead to riot, especially if there be at 
hand any of the “melancholy army of unskilled and casual 
labour.” A “peaceful” picket may simply remark, “ Good- 
bye, I’m sorry you should turn blackleg,” and a “melancholy 
casual” may emphasize the farewell with a broken bottle! 
I am the last person living to advocate any restraint upon 
freedom ; but there are times when the lesser of two evils must 
be chosen. Which is the lesser evil, that A should be beset 
and worried, or that all the other letters should be ordered to 
leave A to himself, and punished if they molest him ? 

The Common Law would probably suffice to check any 
strike which caused danger or grievous annoyance to the 
public. In the case of the South London gas strike a ring- 
leader was committed to prison and a number of his followers 
fined because they had left certain Lambeth streets in dark- 
ness. Would not a railway signalman be liable to prosecution 
if by going on strike he ran the risk of causing an accident P 

The Common Law might help the public in yet another 
way. Why should not a railway company, or for that matter 
a trader who sent quantities of goods by rail, sue out an 
injunction against a railway servants’ union forbidding a 
threatened strike? “Contrary to the Trade Disputes Act,” I 
hear some striker say! Not so, friend. The Trade Disputes 
Act prohibits actions for tort, but actions for tort are not 
injunctions. Statutes taking away Common Law rights must 
be construed strictly, and though a member of the public may 
be deprived by the statute of a right to recover damages he 
is not deprived of his right to apply for an injunction against 
a strike which is likely to injure his business, Again, a 
striker may say, “ But I can leave off work when I please, and 
so can Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson. Why not all at 
the same time? This is a free country!” So it is; but if 
you and Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson combine to do 
what is lawful for you to do singly, but when done in com- 
bination injures Dickson, and injures him to your knowledge, 
the law has a hold upon you, as I think I have shown.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. 8. Rosertson, B.L., Inner Temple. 


(To tus Epirore or tus “Sercrator.”] 

S1r,—Miss Violet Markham’s whole-hearted interest in the 
welfare of the poorer classes ensures a ready welcome to any 
expression of her views on this subject. But in her letter in 
your last issue, championing the cause of the more unfortu- 
nate of the working classes, are not the strictures on the 
attitude of the well-to-do, the educated, and the leisured 
classes somewhat undeserved? Miss Markham says, “A 
disquieting feature of this time of trouble and unrest has 
been the singular lack of sympathy and understanding shown 
by the educated classes” towards the army of unskilled and 
casuallabour. Is this reallyso? As tothe rights and wrongs of 
the questions actually in dispute few people were in a position 
to express an opinion, but I certainly thought that the vast 
majority, without in any way committing themselves on this 
point, were in genuine sympathy with the strikers in their 
desires for better pay and improved conditions of labour. 
Irritation and disapproval there certainly were, but these were 
aroused not by the men but by the methods adopted by their 
leaders—a very different thing, in no way lessening the 
sympathy with the strikers. Further, I think that there can 
be very few who demand, even tacitly, that “the workers should 
always be virtuous, industrious, and contented with their lot 
in life.” 

Miss Markham’s letter contains much that may well 
stimulate us into giving a more active expression to our true 
feelings, and it would not be worth while to question the 
justice of some of ber complaints were it not that this belief 
in the indifference of the well-to-do is a most serious hindrance 
to any improvement in the relations between poor and wealthy, 
employer and employed. No lasting improvement can take 
place until the poorer classes are convinced that those more 
fortunate than themselves are really eager, both as a class 
and as individuals, to do all they can to help. Unfortunately 
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the modern tendency in politica) controversy, of which we 
have lately had so much, would appear te be in am oppesite 
direction ; we seem to be passing from the eriticiem of methed 
to the oriticiem of motive; and the evil inherent in an 
opponent is a frequent text, even in high places. To call a 
person a ‘Tory ie in some minds synonymous with accusing 
him of being incapable of any real sympathy with the 
working man, whilst to know him to be the possessor of 


capital or the owner of land ie to believe him of necessity an: 


oppressor of the poor. The number of people who really held 
these viewa is extremely small; the number who preach them 
and the barm they do is inealeulably great. The huge 
majority of the well-to-do are deeply concerned in the 
welfare of their poorer fellow men; employers individu- 
ally and as a class are anxious to secure content 
and happiness for those who labour for them; to 
profess the contrary is to accuse oneself of an in- 
credible eonceit. At present, however, the working man 
refuses to believe this, and he is supported in his disbelief by 
hie leaders. When once the truth is realized a long step will 
have been taken towards an enduring peace. “ vul 38 wéres 
miaris, CAwis, &ydwn, Ta Tela Taita, pelfwr 3% rolTer H Ayden.” But 
love, to find its fullest expression, must be recognized on both 
sides.—I am, Sir, Ac., GoRvDON W. GOODHART. 
25 Portland Place, W. 


[To rue Epiron or Tur “ Srxcraror.”} 

Sir,—The two letters which head your correspondence 
columns last week gain immensely from their close juxtaposi- 
tion, so widely divergent are their points of view. Both 
writers seck for causes, Sir William Forwood, however, is 
concerned more with the reason for the violent methods, dis- 
regard for autbority, &c., displayed in the recent strikes than 
with the cause of the strikes themselves. It is not clear, 
indeed, whether he would or would not have disapproved of 
the strikes if conducted in an orderly manner. For an 
explanation of the methods actually adopted he finds 
ready to his hands the words and deeds of the present 
Ministers. This is not fair. The Limehouse utter- 
ances—to take the favourite type of Ministerial indiscre- 
tion if their tendency really was to set class against class, 
can at the most only be blamed for this result: that they 
inspired the industrial class with so much divine discontent 
that it waa led to strike for better conditions. No harm in 
that, surely. But it is not reasonable to blame Mr. Lloyd 
George for the methods of the strikers, unless violence is a 
necessary and foreseen concomitant of a strike, which it is 
not, or unless he expressly preached violence. Again, 
when Sir William Forwood points to the guilty 
measures, past and prospective, of the present Govern- 
ment, and asks triumphantly, “Why do youn wonder 
if the masses go one better?” it is also pertinent to 
ask, “ Are not a large proportion of industrial workers good, 
honest Radicals, to whom Sir William’s ‘coercive methods’ 
would not appear in that light at all, but merely as the regular 
steps in constitutional procedure? How, then, could they 
find here any incentive to violence?” It is rather disappoint- 
ing to find that a Liverpool magnate bas no more serious con- 
tribution to offer towards the solution of this grave question. 
As for Miss Markham’s really beautiful letter, I would that it 
could reach the eyes of every upper and middle class citizen. 
Here breathes the true spirit of sympathy, born of close 
contact with the condition of the workers. Too truly does 
she blame us for our lack of understanding and sympathy. 
If we never take the trouble to consider a strike from the 
point of view of the striker, but merely foam at the mouth, 
when we recall its inconveniences and incidents, we need expect 
no finality to these disastrous stoppages. The problem is for 
all of us. But let there be no political mud-throwing. If we 
must throw mud at each other, we must do it as citizens and 
men, and a good deal will stick —I am, Sir, &c., —— 


{To vue Epiren or tee “Srecvaron.”} 
Sin,—In your article on strikes last week you say, “The 
working wan is almost exclusively concerned with thougbis 
of his wages,” and you conclude, “ Discontent is almost divine 
if it leade men to desire more than they desired before, and to 
yaise the standard of comfort. The standard ef comfort 
cannot be raised without more light and beauty coming into 
a man’s life.’ Is it not clear that im our time strikes are 





i cr. 
more a question of manhood than of wage? Has net thie 
light and beauty already come imto the life of the worker 
(thanks primarily to the better education afforded by the 
employment of trained teachers in our elementary schools for 
the last twenty years), so that the souls of nearly 100,009 
railway workers who earn less than £1 a week cry out unde 
the soul-killing effect of such a wage oma man’s life? Ana 
is not this the great lesson of the social upheaval of this 
twentieth century that has only but begun ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Works, 


[Teo tue Epiror ov rex “ Srucratos.”’} 

Srr,-—I think I cannot be the only reader of the Spectator whe 
bas been disappointed to find in your columns a brief apa 
misleading reference to the claims which at this moment most 
urgently need advocacy. Union men can take care of them. 
selves and capitalists can take care of themselves, but those 
who desire to work as mere citizens and owe allegiance only 
to the State are almost defenceless. A Commission jg 
appointed representing the iutereste of their deadly enemies, 
of men from whom you allow “that a very large number of 
cases could be cited in which ferocious intimidation wag 
carried on against the men who remained at work,” and 
these victims of intimidation are to find no representative 
in a body whose decisions are to affect legislation, 
You state their case in terms which ignore its urgeney 
and belittle its importance. “ We should not say” something 
you have just said “if we thought the unions would be 
allowed to use recognition to make it impossible for free 
labourers to exist outside the unions.” Do you really think 
that contingency improbable? No human being doubts, I 
suppose, that this is what the unions desire. It is the aim of 
what you elsewhere describe as that “energetic, well. 
organized,” you might have added unscrupulous, “ minority,” 
whose will, you assert, always prevails over that of the 
majority. If the consideration condensed in these two quota- 
tions do not convince you that the danger you dismiss so 
lightly is no small one I make bold to say they are enough 
to convince all your logical readers. As a Free Trader and 
one who has done something to place a Free Trade Ministry 
in office, will you not defend Free Trade in the only com- 
modity all men have to dispose of? As a Liberal, will you 
not lift up your voice in defence of the liberty of the majority 
of workers? You may reply that you have distinctly ex- 
pressed your opinion as to the justice of their cause; but, Sir, 
it is of little avail to assert thai a eause is just if in the same 
breath we deny against the fact that it is imperilled.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JuLtia WEDGWwoopD. 


[We wish with Miss Julia Wedgwood that free labour were 
represented on the Royal Commission, but we must remember 
that the Commission was appointed in haste, and, as we 
said in effect last week, we were disinclined to prejudice its 
labours by discussing its difficulties for the present. 
We cannot agree with Miss Wedgwood, however, that 
the “recognition” of the men’s unions by the railway 
companies need make the position of the free labourer 
impossible. The free labourer remains free largely becanse 
he does not believe in professional representation, but that 
need not prevent those from enjoying it who believe in it. We 
certainly should never fail to denounce any system which put 
indirect or illieit pressure on non-union men to come into the 
unions. Our readers will see from our leading articles that 
we are not behind Miss Wedgwood in insisting on the 
importance of safeguarding free labour.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tux Enpiror oF tee “ Spxctaror.’’} 

Sir,—A reeent circular from the Home Office points out that 
although peaceful picketing is legal intimidation is not, 
Both magistrates and the police were well aware of this. 
They know that fines up to £20 or imprisonment up to three 
months, with or without hard labour, are the penalties for 
intimidation and kindred offences, and most of them would 
agree that the punishment is sufficieatly severe. Why then, 
asks the man in the street, does the fear of this not discourage 
the commission of such offences, and why have there been so 
few prosecutions of offenders? The law seems strong enough ; 
why isn’t it carried out? The answer is, the law is unreal. 

To render punishment certain you must not only prove the 
commission of an offence, but you must identify the offender. 
Se long as “ peaceful picketers” are allowed by law to 
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assemble in unlimited numbers, identification of individual 
members is practically impossible. It is at all times difficult 
to pick out one face in a crowd; it is still more so 
when it is dark; and it must be remembered that 
during many months in the year workpeople go to and 
return from their work through badly lighted strects. 
How can it be proved who threw a stone or shouted a threat 
under such circumstances? If, however, the number of 
picketers were limited to two at any exit from a factory, 
goods yard, station, colliery, &c., and if they were obliged to 
wear conspicuous badges, the police could easily identify them 
if they committed acts of violence or intimidation, and would 
know that they could prosecute successfully any other mem- 
ber of a crowd refusing to move on for obstructing the 
highway without him being able to plead, under the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906, that he was only there for the purpose 
of peaceful picketing. A few such prosecutions would pre- 
vent the assembly of crowds in future, and allow a chief 
constable to distribute his force more widely than he dares 
to do now, and to protect more citizens from interference with 
their right to work. Where, as in the city I live in, the 
number of constables available at any one time for policing 
tne streets works out at one for every 200 acres, it is not 
possible to protect continuously all peaceful workers from 
the violence or intimidation of crowds, but all pickets could 
be dealt with efficiently if their number were limited as 
indicated above.—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. J. H. 


(To tae Eprrog or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sin,—It is to be hoped that the strikes will at least have 
killed the National Insurance Bill. The country cannot stand 
the drain on its resources to which it has been subjected for 
many years now. And one fresh drain per annum is more 
than enough without doubling the evil. The strikes are suffi- 
cient for this year. Indeed, the immediate outlook for trade 
is not to be contemplated with equanimity. 

A graver question has reference to the whole trend of our 
public policy. The economists whose doctrines are in favour 
are of more real concern to the mass of the people than the 
particular acts of the individual statesmen for the time being 
in power. I am aware in addressing you that I am at issue 
with you on the question whether the owner who has the land 
or the occupier who uses it should bear the taxation on it. 
But my view on this point is consistent with my principle on 
all economic issues, namely, that no hindrance or burden should 
he put on production of subsistence. The tax on occupying 
and using tends to deter production, just as strikes tend to 
hinder and 1aake more costly the supply of subsistence. 

‘To this view of the land question the public are alive. And 
though I disagree with the methods which have found favour 
almost to the point of opposition I have no desire to occupy 
your space on the subject. Itis otherwise with the funda- 
mental principle which is supporting the policy of the 
Government on other points. Mr. Chiozza Money, for instance, 
inbours to show that real wages (and consequently the standard 
of subsistence) are going down. But in the same breath he 
advocates strikes and stoppages of the production which is 
already going on, in which he is supported by prevailing 
public opinion, as shown in the trades union legislation of the 
Government. Mr. J. A. Hobson again is regarded as having 
in important doctrine to enunciate when he avers that 
the cause of unemployment and poverty is to be found 
ia too much production and too little consumption. 
Consistently with which doctrine the Government have 
already vastly increased public expenditure by means of 
which money is taken from those who produce and handed to 
those who only consume. And they are proposing by the 
insurance scheme to levy further taxes on those who are 
working, whether as employers or employed, that they may 
hand the proceeds, together with other taxes taken through 
usual channels, to those who are not producing. 

Now all this sympathetic legislation may be well meant. 
But the Government have no means with which to be generous, 
and their generosity thus becomes injustice—stealing a pig to 
give the trotters to the poor, as the old Spanish proverb has 
it, And the burden has already become intolerable. Among 
the agreements in favour of the strikes which have so nearly 
paralyzed production figures are produced showing an actual 
fall of wages during the period of the present Government, 

accompanied by a rise of prices. 





The argument that this rise of prices is owing to the 
increased supply of gold is quite inconsistent with the undis- 
puted fact that securities, and what is generally called 
property, have been depreciating. The fact is that the cost 
of production is higher because of the burdens put upon it, 
and amongst these burdens the heaviest and least excusable 
is the overgrown public debt, imperial and local, which the 
Government apparently regard with indifference, though it is 
within their power, as it is certainly their duty, to abate the 
evil. What tremendous possibilities for good to the workers 
lie in this direction; as well as of advantage to the whole 
nation, and particularly those who are responsible for its 
industries, I cannot ask to be allowed to point out now. But 
the present state of affairs is so serious that a concentration 
of the thought, particularly of the business men, regardless 
of their political predilections, on this point is urgently 
demanded.—{[ am, Sir, &ec., F. N. Laycock. 

Sheffield. 





(To rae Eorror or tar “Seecraton,”’] 
Sre,—A letter lately in the daily Press from a large employer 
of labour tells—no new thing—how “ Socialists and others ” 
try all they can to thwart profit-sharing, persecuting those of 
his workpeople who prefer loyalty to their employers to the 
miseries of a strike. Surely if the law, or the administration of 
it, is too lax against picket-bullying it must be made more 
effective. A and B have a right to combine with others 
whether or not to work on certain terms. But they have no 
right to hinder C and D from working (or not working) as C 
and D may prefer. Combining, then, becomes not self- 
defence but a war of aggression.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horsell, Woking. J. Greaory Smrra. 


(To tur Evrror or tae “ Srectrator,”’] 

Sir,—A Liberal all my life, I seem to have lost anchorage the 
last few days. Recent events try one’s faith in men. The 
Strike Committee which met Mr. Asquith declared that his 
sternness surprised them. Their sense of rectitude on that 
occasion was certainly not conspicuous, but where was their 
sense of humour? These men went to the Premier, a man of 
integrity, and they proposed to put an end to the 1907 scheme, 
which they had agreed to continue until 1914, and to call out 
the men without giving the usual legal notice. They had no 
case for urgency, and they knew that a strike at 24 hours’ 
notice meant national misery, loss, and danger. Did they 
expect Mr. Asquith serenely to congratulate them on their 
sense of honour? Has the Premier been accustomed to 
commend the things which are despicable? The manner of 
the Premier eloquently expressed his contempt, and in his 
heart every man before him quite well understood his mean- 
ing.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 


[To rum Eprror ov tas “Srecraror.”’| 

Siz,—The real object of the late railway strike seems to me 
to have been missed by most persons. Its object was to 
increase the power of the trades unions connected with our 
railways. If the directors negotiated with the heads of these 
unions, as representing the railwaymen generally, the belief 
would soon prevail that the only way to make railwaymen’s 
grievances heard was to claim relief through their accredited 
representatives the trades unions. At present I believe more 
than half the railway employees are non-union men; but if the 
way to obtain redress for their grievances was to apply for it 
through the trades unions, they wouid almost all become union 
men. This great accession to the numbers of the union men 
would cause a corresponding increase in their power, and 
when the next order to strike was given instead of less than 
half of the men going on strike almost the whole of them 
would do so. The traffic both in passengers and goods would 
be wholly interrupted, and the loss and inconvenience caused 
to the public would be enormously greater than in the late 
strike ; and it is chiefly on this loss and inconvenience to the 
public that the organizers of strikes rely for gaining their 
objects. They expect that the public—the G&vernment—will 
interpose to put an end to a fight in which they might be 
worsted if fought out to the bitter end (though the non-com- 
batants would lose more than the combatants). If the public 
realized this they would take steps to prevent the ascendancy 
of the trades unions, but they do not seem to realize it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 
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To mux Epirorn op woe “ Srecrazon.”’} 
S:n,—The most serious element in strikes such as we are now 
experiencing is the less inflicted on the community generally 
and on individuals who are in no way parties to the dispute. 
This might surely be obviated to a large extent. Except in 
the case of a strike of which long notice bas been given both 
parties to it should be bound to make good al} such damages. 
These should normally be met by employers and strikers in 
equal proportions. But in the event of the strike having 


taken place without any proper notice, or of losses due to: 


riot, violence, or intimidation, the strikers should be liable for 
the whole. The payment might be spread over a term of 
years. If the strike is supported by a union, such union should 
be liable for sueh damages az are to be made good by strikers. 
In the event of any employer, company, or union refusing to 
pay or not keeping up agreed payments, such employer and 
every member of such company or union should be completely 
disfranchised and rendered incapable of holding any public 
offive until such payment be made. So with each individual 
striker in the event of a strike unsupported by a union. The 
above appears equitable ; those who inflict losses on the eom- 
munity or on innocent people ought to make them good. It 
would tend to diminish strikes. If both parties were sure to 
lose a good deal in either event they would avoid a strike as 
much as possible, and settle as soon as possible. And it would 
he, if properly enforced, a very great check to the rioting and 
intimidation of which we have seen so much. Union officials 
would in their own interest do their best to stop it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Haxoup Smiru. 


[To raz Epivon or me “Spectator.” } 

Sir,—Not long ago there was an exchange of official courtesies 
between England and Russia. On this occasion the Labour 
Party in Parliament protested violently on the ground that 
the hands of the Russian Government were dyed with the 
blood of massacred Jews and other victims of tyranny. 
I await with interest to see what the attitude of Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his party will be towards the demoeracy in Wales 
who lately have adopted the methods of the pogrom. If they 
make no sign it will seem that these leaders are afraid to 
denounce Radical voters for doing what was condemned by 
them when done by Russian officials.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


[To Tus Eprron or ree “Srecraron.’’} 

Srr,—In your article of August 26th, “ Reflections on the 
Strike,” and referring to the employment of the military you 
say, “ The Liberals of Manchester talk as though an outrage 
had been committed on their liberties.” This by no means 
represents the general feeling amony Liberals here ; on the 
contrary there is a strong unanimity of opinion that the 
presence of the soldiers was a most potent factor in the 
preservation of the comparative law and order that marked the 
later labour disturbance through which we have just passed. 
The firm action of the Government in thie respect has com- 
manded the approval of all here with the exception of a very 
few, who are in sympathy with the views expressed by one of 
our loeal organs, a daily of high tone but overripe sentiment- 
ality.—I1 am, Sir, &e., A Mancuesrer Liperan. 


{To tue Epson oF vue “Srectator.”} 

Sir,—Douring all the strike mania which ie disturbing our 
social conditions it must be consoling to the community to feel 
there is one section of wage-earners who may be depended on 
never to strike, as they are in the happy position of being able 
to name their own wages at their own diseretion, to antedate 
them, and inevery way suit their own convenience—namely, our 
hon. members of Parliament. Happy members of Parliament! 
1 am, Sir, &e., CAMBRIENSIS. 





SIR JOHN HERSCHEL ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
SAFEGUARDS. 
[To rue Epivorn ov tue “Spectator,” } 
Si1n,—It oecurs to me as a reader of your able articles on the 
political crisis that the following words of a great thinker 
and mathematician may be quoted at the present time, setting 
forth aa they do the convictions of a great intelleet ae to the 
true safeguarding of our Conatitation :— 

“ Extensive and unexpected fluctuation of every deseription, as 
it is opposed to the principle of divided and independent risks, so 
it alse, by consequence, stands opposed to the most immediate 
obj social institutions, and forms the element in which 
the vielent and rapacious find their opportunities. Nothing, there 





— 
fore, ean be more contrary to sound egislative principle 

throw direct ebstacles in the way of provident —— 
part of individuals (as, for instance, by the exorbitant taxation of 
msurances), or to encourage a spirit of gencral and reckless 
speculation, by riding unreservedly ever established laws of 
property, for the avowed purpose of affording a clear area for the 
development of such a spirit on a scale of vast and simultaneous 
action. The sobering influence of an upper legislative assembly 
refusing its sanction to the measurcs demanded, er spreading it Pin 
time, can alone repress or moderate there epidemie outbreaks of 
human cupidity, and its mission is abandoned, and its functions 
pro taxte abdicated, if it retreat from the performance of this 
duty.”—Essay by Sir J. PF. W. Herschel, Bart. [1850], on “The 
Caleulus of Probabilities.” 


—I am Sir, &e., Wituuam Les, 





IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 

{To ree Eprror or Tue “ Srecravon.” } 
Sir,—Our community is to-day somewhat equally divided 
between those who fear we are about to have Home Rule and 
those who fear we are not. From the standpoint of the latter 
perhaps you will allow me to ask the consideration of your 
readers. You recall the ill-fated Irish Councils Bill; how 
acceptable that measure was to Mr. Redmond and the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and how when it was offered to a Dublin 
Convention it was just flung out into the gutter. Now 
again Mr. Redmond has wandered into that fools’ paradise; 
he has asked in a score of letters and speeches for a sub. 
ordinate legislature in which none of the Imperial parapher- 
nalia such as land and tariff taxation is to be exercised. Of 
course, the Government will offer him every facility, because 
with the land taxes of the Budget of 1909 just beginning to 
fester there is not the remotest chance that Ireland will 
accept any such relation as that to Westminster. So that 
again an Irish Convention will meet to discover that once more 
Ireland has been tricked, and that this time the confidence 
trick in land and increment and stamp and succession taxes and 
in the cessation of al! land purchase bas cost her a king’s ransom. 
In the case of the land purebase instalments, estimating for 
three demises and three successions in the sixty-nine years, the 
new taxes add more than five years’ purchase to the price 
(twenty-two years’ purchase) at which the writer sold to his 
tenants. Here is fully thirty million pounds lost to the old 
and to the new landlord under this one head. Thirty millions! 
a sum in excess of ten per cent. of all Ireland’s assets, 
“Well!” you will say, “the Liberal Government has tricked 
Redmond, and considering the way he played his cards it 
serves him right.” But that is, unfortunately, not the way 
Ireland will look at it; she says : “‘ We have once again been 
sold by England; before the ink has well dried upon our 
signatures to purchase, the price in her Parliament across the 
sea has been raised twenty per cent. We are swindled, and it 
is the House of Commons which has done it. And this time 
we are hopeless; our leaders had agreed that the proposed 
Dublin parliament should be subordinate in all essentials to 
the Parliament at Westminster, and, lo! we wake up to find 
that Parliament is the Budgeteers’ own and only House, the 
very fons et origo mali.” 

Here, then, is the great stone of Sisyphus once more 
at the very bottom of the hill, and all the elements of 
passion and bitterness are about to bubble and seethe in the 
witches’ cauldron. The Irish Party bas again been betrayed 
by an English Government. Mr. Redmond has done all 
Mr. Asquith’s dirty work and loaded Ireland with fresh burdens, 
and for what? In orderthat English Nadicals should experiment 
with finance and the Constitution. There never was anything 
more misleading and more mischievous than the declarations 
of the Tory Press that it is Mr. Asquith who has done 
Mr. Redmond's dirty work. Mr. Asquith has done after his 
kind. Mr. Redmond has been his supple instrument. It is 
Mr. Asquith, receiving everything, giving nothing, who has 
loaded Ireland with fresh burdens, and has rendered Home 
Rule impossible for a generation to come. 

This note, Sir, is a protest only—I have no suggestion to 
make. We Home Rulers are undone. Thrust a pen into 
Jobn Dillon’s band and tell him to write that Home Rule Bill 
which seems good to him, subject only to England’s unfettered 
prerogative to tax Ireland’s land and manipulate Ireland's 
tariff, and Mr. Dillon will, after disavewing all responsibility 
for the impasse, admit the impossibility. It was difficult while 
the “ Honse of Landlords ” enjoyed the veto power and might 
have protected Ireland's new proprietary body against 
socialistic taxation, but with the Lords gone the game is uD. 
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Look in at the House of Commons; look at those good, un- 
lettered fellows on the Irish benches, and then look at that 
muster of smart lawyers drawing their £5,000 a year on the 
Government Bench. I do not envy the man who watches 
without sympathy a conflict so hopelessly onesided, but at 
least it is not Ireland, it is the British Government, which is 
responsible for breakers ahead.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sundalsoren, Norway. Moreton FrRewen. 





THE UNIONIST PROGRAMME. 
(To tux Epirok of tas “ Srectator.” | 
Srxr,—Our aim should be to get the whole Unionist Party to 
adopt the threefold programme: (1) reconstruction of the 
House of Lords; (2) the Referendum: (3) the reform of the 
House of Commons. I am glad to see the British Constitu- 
tion Association put this third item prominently forward in 
your columns. It has been too much overlooked hitherto. I 
am glad aleo that they definitely include the “adequate repre- 
sentation of minorities,” but I hope that we shall not be too 
modest about it. The adequate representation of minorities 
can only be secured by a complete scheme of proportional 
representation, and I hope we shall make it plain that nothing 
short of this will satisfy us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





THE CAUSES AND COST OF SEPARATION 
IN FRANCE. 
(To tue Eorror or tar “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—It might be a sufficient reply to Mr. Belloc if I said 
that he has described my letter as “packed with falsehoods,” 
without, however, explaining any detail which he holds to be 
erroneous. Argument under these conditions is merely a 
waste of time. It only amounts to an assertion, on both 
sides, that we do not regard separation in the same way. 





Let me, however, go a little further than, I think, Mr. Belloc | 


deserves from his methods of controversy, and assure him 


that no attack was intended, either on his religion or on any | 


other. My letter seems to me not an attack at all, but a cold 
statement of facts. Certainly I can affirm that it was entirely 
detached and dispassionate. 

I maintain that there was no attack of any kind upon 
religion, nor upon Catholicism, to which I am warmly sym- 
pathetic. There was not even an attack on the Papal 
primacy or authority, about which I said nothing. What I 
did, what I aimed at doing, was to show certain effects which 
have resulted from the Papal policy since the restoration of 
Pius VIL; effects which have become more evident, and, 
as I think, more disastrous, under the present Pontificate. 
Now surely the Papal policy is as liable to criticism as any 
other policy. If that policy is Mr. Belloc’s “religion,” then I 
am sorry for him as a confused thinker; but even that policy 
is not attacked, as I read my words; it is only exhibited in its 
effects. 

As to the attitude of the French hierarchy towards the 
Associations Cultuelles, I must refer Mr. Belloc to M. de 
Narfon's four articles in La Grande Rerue for April and May. 
These articles, I am told, will appear shortly as a book, and 
T hope it may be translated into English. May I add that I 
do not understand Mr. Belloc’s phrase, “The Presbyterian 
Association Law”? Andas Mr. Belloc seems to confuse the 
Association Laws with the Associations Cultuelles, I doubt 
whether he knows very much about the subjects under discus- 
sion, and T advise him strongly to profit by M. de Narfon’s 
explanation of them. 

May [also point out that I raised no question about the propor- 
tion of “Catholic communicants” in France, eitherat present or 
in the eighteenth century. What I did say was that in 1802 
the Catholics of France were the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, but that now the practising Catholics were estimated at 
from four to six millions out of nearly forty millions. Let me 
add: I deplore this shrinkage as earnestly as Mr. Belloc can; 
and if I go on to say these few millions are “a negligible 
minority,” it is only because I cannot tamper with facts, 
though I state them with sincere regret. And I fear every 
test confirms them, so far as such vague estimates can be 
tested. But every election shows a decrease, both of electors 
and elected, in the clerical parties. ‘The bishops complain of 
dwindling funds and of decreasing candidates for orders. 





j 





The priests, especially in the country, make similar com- 
plaints. Either the Catholics of France are “a negligible 
quantity” in politics, or they are strangely apathetic, dis- 
organized, and badly led. I leave the choice to Mr. Belloc. 
One fact, however, is undeniable. Pius IX. could disturb all 
France and coerce the Government of Napoleon [II. Pius X. 
failed to stir public opinion, even over so burning a question 
as separation. It was not for want of trying, as the clerical 
newspapers may show. And is not the conclusion obvious ?— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Obris. 





EURASIANS FOR AN INDIAN NAVY. 
{To tag Epitor or tue “ Srecraros.”] 
Srr,—As the Spectator wisely advocates India’s taking her 
share in providing ships for self-defence, it may be well to 
consider the possibility of developing a proposal made by Sir 
Charles Elliott when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He 
suggested a training-ship in the Hooghly for Eurasians; and 
though this was only with a view to the mercantile marine, 
might not the larger qnestion now before us appeal to those 
who confessedly need a stimulus? The training for the 
Navy would foster physical and mental development. O£ 
course Eurasians could only contribute a small contingent at 
best, but not necessarily a negligible one, and those who are 
conscious that we owe them something as a class might wel- 
come the offer of a fresh and noble career.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
IMPERIALIST. 





“DOTH” AND “TWENTY-TWO.” 
(To tae Epiroe or tax “Srectrator.”’] 

Sire,—Owing to absence from home I have only just seen 
“ W. C. M.’s” letter on the use of the word doth. I strongly 
demur to his statement that we are not to look for gramma- 
tical consistency in the Bible or Shakespeare. Neither in 
Elizabethan times nor now can we always defend grammar 
on logical grounds. But the old grand writers were perfectly 
alive to the value of the grammar they employed. None 
(=no one) is logically singular. But from Anglo-Saxon 
times till now it is frequently plural in the best writers. And 
I would prefer to err (logically) with Johnson, Cowper, 
Southey, Ruskin, &c. (v. Murray’s Dictionary), in making 
neither a nor b plural than be correct with the purists 
and make it singular. Good writers will cast logic to the 
winds in the choice of phrases which are to run smoothly and 
grandly. They do not care to trip up the reader with some 
meticulous nicety. Andon the other hand they will arrest 
attention by some audacious solecism. 

My reasons for thinking doth is plural in the phrase “ The 
Holy Church doth acknowledge Thee” are, first, that this 
phrase follows three others where the verb is plural, and [ 
credit the writer with consistency. Next, that doth and hath 
are frequently plural in Elizabethan times, and the termina- 
tion -eth with other verbs occasionally. I have collected 
many instances, and Murray, and Abbott’s Shakesperian 
grammar will supply a list. I will only add here the 
Wykebamist “Manners maketh man.” The Latin text does 
not help because the verbs in the parallel clauses are, by the 
genius of the language, all in the singular. But, says 
“W.C.M.,” doth in the phrase, “ Where neither rust nor moth 
doth corrupt,” is singular. I greatly doubt it. I think the 
writer uses doth “by attraction,” as the grammarians say, 
following the previous “ Where rust and moth doth corrapt” ; 
and I have given sufficient authority above for “neither... 
nor” being followed by a plural verb. 

While I am writing, may I add a few words on the number 
taeenty-two, illustrated by one of your correspondents out of 
Homer? Latin has the same peculiarity. In Tacitus we find 
the words duoefviginti and unaetviginti, not used, however, 
as a large number, but as expressing an exact number of 
legions. I do not think thirty-two, forty-two, &c., can be 
correspondingly expressed. Compare with these the Latin 
numbers duodeviginti, undeviginti for eighteen and nineteen. 
(Livy uses the numbers oclodecim, novemdecim, but the usage 
is marked as very rare with classical writers.) It can hardly 
be doubted that as a hand represents five (cf. manipulus 
[manu-pleo}], mantissa), so twenty is represented by the com- 
plete man. Lubbock gives many illustrations from tribal 
usage.—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp CaNnDLer, 

7 Briardale Gardens, Hampstead, 
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A CRUX IN TENNYSON. 
[To rue Epiron or rue “ Srecraron.”} 
S1r,—Mr. J. B. Mayor's letter in the Spectator of August 
26th under the above title is interesting, but surely the puzzle 
is exaggerated. The obscurity is limited to a single line — 
“ And Love the indifference to be,” 


and Mr. Mayor's suggestion that “In Love” would be better 
than “And Love” will commend itself to many; but why 
“ the indifference”? Why not simply, “ In Love indifference 
tobe”? If the whole stanza read thus — 
“Oh, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true life no more 
In Love indifference to be” 

the obscurity vanishes. 

There can, however, be no MS. authority for that change, or 
the poet’s son would have introduced it in his notes to the 
Eversley edition of his father’s poem. He merely gives us 
a wise editorial interpretation of the familiar line im the 
teatus receptus : 

“ And that the present Jove will end in future indifference.” 
—I1 am, Sir, &e., WittiaM KNIGRT. 


[To Tne Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Sim,—Mr. Mayor's letter in your issue of August 26th on that 
glorious, sad, but triumphant song “In Memoriam” is of 
much interest. May I presume to suggest a simple meaning ? 
The late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson gave the short analysis 
of canto xxvi. as “the idea of death less dreadful than 
the conception of the possibility of forgetting.” May not the 
sense of the verses referred to be: If the omniscient God, in 
whom there is no “ before” and no “to be”—who sees the 
mouldering in the green tree—should see in the continuance 
of my life less truth, and in the future of my love indifference, 
it were better that the shadow of death should shroud my self- 
eontempt. I see no difficulty about the conjunction, or 
improvement in the suggested alteration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Highgate, Walsall. MAvRICE GRINDON. 


{To me Epiron oF THE 
In Mem. 3xvi. 
“Oh, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see (in Him is no before) 
In more of life true life no more 
And Love the indifference to he.” 
81r,—Your correspondent in the impression of August 26th 
gives the general meaning of this quite correetly, but stumbles 
at the last line, and misled by the seeming analogy in such 
expressions as “ The dust of continents to be,” he thinks “to 
be” must mean future. But it is not here used in that 
sense any more than is Hamlet's “to be or not to be.” “The 
indifference to be” means the indifference to live, i.c., to life ; 
the not caring whether the life be “ true life” or not; and the 
poet says he would die ere morning rather than live an 
ignoble life in which love, the admiration for whatsoever 
things are lovely, should be replaced by the indifference to 
true life, ¢.¢., all that makes life worth living. 
In the other stanza, xxxviii. 2— 
“No joy the blowing season giver, 
The herald melodies of spring, 
But in the songs | love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives * 


“ SprcraTor,”’} 


2 


we are told that “ by ‘blowing season’ some understand the 
season when the flowers are in full bloom.” But Tennyson 
did not use the present participle for nothing. He meant 
what he said, the season when the flowers are just coming into 
bloom, the spring; and to further suppose that by the 
blowing season he meant the windy season is as fantastical 
as to say that “ Tell me if the woodbines blow” means blow 
their trumpets. Your correspondent, having made up his 
mind that the blowing season is the windy season, is quickly 
led by this ignis fatuus into deeper quagmires, and takes “ The 
herald melodies of spring” to mean “the rustling of the 
breeze” when it clearly means the bird-songs which announce 
the spring, and which the poet compares with his own songs 
about his dead friend. The glad songs of the birds heralding 
the spring give him no joy, but be does get a sort of solace 
from the songs he bas made himself when he thinks that if 
his friend can hear them they may be “not all ungrateful” 
to his ear. As for the best songeters not coming ti}l the spring 
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is half over, that depende on what we consider the dest 
songsters. But the heralds of the spring are not the nightia- 
gales, but the blackbirds and thrushes ; and they sing im the 
very first months of the year.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. F. R. 


[To Tam Epirom ov tae “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—One hesitates long before offering a suggestion to such 
a critic as Mr. J. B. Mayor, yet it seems possible to explain 
and justify his passage without falling back on the hypothesis 
of a printer’s error. In quoting the previous verse Mr, Mayor 
omits one line that my help im solving the difficulty. The 
verses are :— 
“ And if that eye which watches guilt 
And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the moulder’d tree, 
And towers fall’n as soon as built— 


“ Oh, if indeed that eye foresee 

Or see (in Him is no before) 

In more of life true life ne more, 
And Love the indifference to be,” &e. 


Is it straining syntax to say that an eye which sees towers 
fallen as soon as built may also see love the indifference to be, 
the indifference that will be, the indifference tocome ? Certainly 
the parallelism is not exact. To make it so we should have to 
say that either “that eye sees the tower fallen and love 
become indifference,” or “sees the tower the ruin to be and 
love the indifference to be.” But, if not exact, it may beclose 
enough to indicate what the poet had in his mind. And I 
must admit that I have never been able to regard the line ag 
altogether a happy one. 

For the interpretation of the second passage the only guide 
seems to be one’s personal feeling of poetic fitness; and if 
my imperfect judgment favours the opinion that “ the blow. 
ing season” is the blooming season, not the windy season, 
that is not a fact of any genera] interest. But surely “The 
herald melodies of spring” are not the heralds announcing 
spring, but the melodies of spring which, like the spring 
itself, and as a part of spring, berald the summer. 

By the way, in view of Tennyson’s careful correction of the 
press, what are we to make of the young man who 

“Was drowned in passing through the ford, 
Or killed in falling from his horse” ? 
“In” means “in the course of,” and suggests that falling 
from his horse was his usual method of dismounting, as 
ordinary a part of his daily procedure as passing through the 
ford. It is curious that no printer’s reader ever queried this 
or substituted “by” or “throngh” for “in.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. A. SLATER. 
Haslemere. 


[To Tee Epiror or rue “Srecraror.”} 
S1r,—It is, I think, impossible that Tennyson can have meant 
to write “In Love the indifference to be,” as Mr. Mayor seems 
to suggest. That, surely, would require a comma at the end 
of the preceding line. Even as it is, we should almost bave 
expected this. Compare the last two lines of the second 
stanza : 
“ Within the green the moulder’d tree, 
And towers fall’n as soon as built.” 

These seem to explain the construction of the two lines under 
discussion; the “ moulder’d tree” is seen “ within” the green 
one; the towers, as soon as they are built, are seen (as) fallen. 
So“ in” life prolonged is seen “true life no more”; Love is 
seen (as) the indifference it will be. Life and “ true life” may 
or may not coexist in one person, but love and indifference are 
incompatible ; even God cannot see indifference in love while 
it lasts, though He may see it fallen to indifference. This 
may be too curious a consideration, but the passage needs 
explanation, and is perhaps only to be eatisfactorily explained 
in this way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


11 Milton Park, N. Cc. C. Bret. 





SAMUEL ROGERS. 
[Te rue Eprron or ree “Sreeraton.”’} 
Sir,—In your review (August 19th) of Mr. Roberts's “ Samuel 
Rogers and his Circle” I am glad to see that you think him 
to be “ not, of course, a great poet,” but a true one. So at 
least I understand your words, illustrated by your quotation 
of the noble lines on Venice. From childhood I have loved 





Rogers's verse, first attracted to it no doabt by access to fine 
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early copies on my father’s shelves of * Italy ” and the 
“Poems,” glorified by. the incomparable vignettes after 
Stothard and Turner. Later a college prize made me the 
happy possessor of both books in a more recent edition. And 
[ still find myself, after just fifty years from that date, open- 
ing them in leisure intervals with at least as much pure 
pleasure as ever for the admirable engravings, no doubt each 
of them a poem, but also always for the verse. An indefinable 
put satisfying perfectness of form seems to me characteristic 
of Rogers in his own way—a way never pretentious, 
always distinguished. This is so even in his earlier 
“eighteenth century” work, and yet mere so in what 
came later and showed the influence of a new age— 
“Columbus,” “ Human Life,” with many shorter poems, and 
“Italy” above all. Only a true poet could have produced the 
closing pages of “ Human Life,” the lines “ Written at Mid- 
night,” the epitaph “On a Redbreast,” and, eminently, that 
brief pregnant eulogy of England, “ Well, when her day is 
over, be it said,” written (or completed) in 1834, after 
the emancipation in the West Indies—a poem which merits 
immortality. Of the “Italy,” not forgetting its delightful 
notes, I can only say that it seems to me still, as it has seemed 
so Jong, one of the most charming of books, written with a 
felicitous grace which never fails, with a clear vision of great- 
ness and beauty in scenery and history, and rising often into 
passages of noble elevation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Curragh Chase, Ireland. HANDLEY DUNELM. 





TOTEMISM AND TELEPATHY. 
[To rue Eprror or Tur “ Srecrator.” ] 
Sir,—In his very interesting article Mr. Lang says that “we 
can only appeal to science for large collections of historical 
and experimental evidence as to birth-marks being the result 
of telepathic suggestion.” Here, in the meantime, is Mrs. 
Gamp’s evidence on the point :— 

“T knows a lady, which her name, I'll not deceive you, Mrs. 
Chuzziewit, is Harris, her husband's brother bein’ six foot three, 
and marked with a mad bull in Wellinton boots upon his left arm, 
on account of his precious mother havin’ been worritted by one 
into a shoemaker’s shop, when in a sitiwation which blessed is the 
man as has his quiver full of sech, as many times I’ve said to 
Gamp when words has roge betwixt us on account of the 
expense.” (“Martin Chuzzlewit,” chap. xlvi.) 


That ought to settle it—I am, Sir, &c., R. ©. L. 





“ DIDDIKIES.” 

[To tux Epitror or tHe “Srectrator.”’] 
Sir,—Why are gypsies in some parts of Hampshire known in 
the vernacular as “ diddikies,” such gypsies, for instance, as 
do “ outcomer ” work on the farms in harvest time? A native 
of Itchen Valley, aged ninety, has just told me that “if you 
did meet a gyppoe "——“ A what?” “ Gypsy, then—you’d say 
to’n, ‘Where be goen, then, diddikie?’” “ But, master” (a 
futile question this), “‘ how do you spell it?” “Spell?” cries 
master, “bless ee, there bain’t no spell belonging to’t. ’Tis 
justa word!” Yes. But is it by chance a Romany word; 
and, if so, what does it mean P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, Mary J. H. SkRINeE. 





THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY, 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectrator.”’] 

§in,—There is a tone of barbarity in Miss Dulcie Franklin’s 
letter shocking to contemplate. She sees a rare butterfly 
and can think of nothing better than to catch and presumably 
kill it. Why could not she let this beautiful creature exist 
and multiply without having the “ mortification” of seeing it 
soar out of reach? I suppose it is the attitude of such people 
with their nets and killing bottles which makes Camberwell 
Beautys rare. I have never seen one, and probably never 
shall as long as ladies adopt the maxim, “ It is a fine day; let 
us go out and kill something, and if possible something 
scarce,”—I am, Sir, &e., 8. 





“RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION.” 

(To rue Epiror or rue “ Sprectator,’’) 
Sir,—“ Dockyard constituencies, such as Chatham and 
Portsmouth, where the first appeal made to every candidate 
is that he should promise to support all the demands of 
Government employees, whether just or unjust.” The above 
in your issue of the 26th is entirely inaccurate. Portsmouth 


was not won by any such means, and I for one should be 
ashamed to sit for any constituency on such terms—terms 
which I should look upon as unworthy and dishonest. 
Portsmouth has over 34,000 electors, and these gentlemen are 
thoroughly able to recognize and appreciate the difference 
between glib-tongued, irresponsible politicians, whose stock- 
in-trade is promises, and candidates who are willing to promise 
no more than they honestly believe they can perform. I have 
been in Portsmouth now for some years, and I have never yet 
received from a dockyard employee any demand or complaint 
against the Government which could be termed “ unjust.” I 
have had many in which the men have been treated with great 
harshness, for the conditions of dockyard service are not what 
they should be as regards terms of service, wages, pensions, or 
compensation—for the Government “contracts out” of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act—and it is and it will continue 
to be my most earnest endeavour to try and improve many of 
those conditions, but only because I believe them to be unfair 


and unjust.—I am, Sir, &c., Bertram G. FALE, 
M.P. for Portsmouth, 





Tue Rev. T. W. Green, lately of Matatiele, East Griqualand, asks 
us to request the anonymous donor of the Spectator to be so kind 
as to send it to him at Berlin, King W. Town, Cape Colony, South 
Africa. Similarly the Rev. E. L. Gower asks us to state that he 
has removed from Antigua to St. Paul’s Rectory, Frederiksted, 
St. Croix, D.W.I. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name er initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


en 
“BEHOLD, THIS DREAMER COMETH.” 
ALL ye, who would have wheat in years of blight, 
Cry out for visions in the night, 
For power to dream, and dream aright. 


When, fair as dawn upon Parnassus’ snows, 
Foam-born Aphrodite rose, 
What was she but a dream that froze ? 


The dreams of Rome as thunderbolts were hurled, 
As eagle’s pinions were unfurled, 
Until their quarry was the world. 


The Hebrews dreamed, and bright with gold and gem, 
For Sion’s brow a diadem, 
Stood Heaven’s type—Jerusalem. 


The Christians dreamed, and lo! their Christ, their Head, 
Whom waking wisdom held as dead 
Comes daily to their altar bread. 


And not with sneers but with the trump and drum 
Shall men announce that dreamers come, 
When they shall see of dreams the sum. 


Then ye, who would have wheat in years of blight, 
Cry out for visions in the night, 
For power to dream, and dream aright. 
Anna BunstTon, 
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SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR.* 

Tue recent great strike has made the appearance of this 
book extraordinarily opportune. The reader will be able to 
understand from Sir Arthur Clay’s careful account of the 
development of syndicalism, the philosophy—if one may so 
describe an infamous method of reasoning—which is at the 
back of the recent attempt to bring about a general strike. 
We say that the philosophy of syndicalism is at the back of 
the new labour movement in England because the policy of 








* Syndicalism and Labour: Notes upon Some Aspects of Social and Industrial 


By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart, London: John Murray. 
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the Confédération Générale du Travail has been in many 
respects imitated lately in the British labour world. Yet we 
use the words “at the back of” deliberately to suggest 
a certain vagueness, because we do not suppose for a moment 
that more than a small percentage of British workmen who 
took part in the recent strike had ever heard of syndicalism. 
Moreover, we believe that the vast majority of British work- 
men would repudiate the gospel of the C.G.T. if they under- 
stood what it means. What does syndicalism mean in 
France? It means that the State is regarded as the enemy, 
and that the State must be destroyed; and that all property 
must then be held and administered by the trade unions 
(syndicats). This is evidently a new form of tyranny and 
selfishness masquerading under a cloak of fine words, just as 
in a greater and still more curious psychological episode 
Frenchmen found an ardent belief in the “rights of man” 
compatible with the practice of hideous cruelty. The methods 
of procedure are the general strike and the destruction of 
property (sabotage). We do not understand Sir Arthur Clay 
to say that such a mad scheme is entertained, or ever 
would be entertained, by the mass of British working me‘. 
What he does say is that British working men may imitate 
the expedients of the labour movement abroad, particularly 
in France, step by step, and may unwittingly go far towards 
committing themselves to what is in effect the policy of 
syndicalism. He believes, and we heartily agree with him, 
that syndicalism is bound to defeat itself; but before failure 
were recognized, and yet another labour policy were invented, 
vast mischief, some of it irreparable, might be done. 

On the whole Sir Arthur Clay fears the State Socialism of 
the Labour Party more than syndicalism, and we appreciate 
every word he writes as to the atmosphere of modern 
British politics which have made it all too easy for State 
Socialism to thrive. The great historical political parties 
continually yield to the temptation to outbid each other in 
winning the support of the electors who falsely look upon the 
State as a kind of universal provider. The phrase “social 
reform” is used by both parties, and of course we admit that 
it has a very attractive sound and appearance. But in 
practice it too often means simply pauperization, with the at- 
tendant result of the destruction of character. Sir Arthur 
Clay does not, of course, charge the present Government 
with associating itself with syndicalism; he asserts, with only 
too much justice, that they have prepared soil in which 
syndicalism easily takes root. 

The present situation in the British labour world is that 
collective bargaining has virtually broken down, as the men 
refuse to observe the contracts made on their behalf by their 
chosen representatives, and thus they repudiate the only basis 
on which collective bargaining can logically rest. Sir Arthur 
Clay prophesied truly that this collapse would take place. In 
their present state of discontent the men have come to dis- 
believe in political methods—in other words in Parliamentary 
Socialism and the Labour Party—and have turned to outside 
leaders like Mr. Mann and Mr. Tillett, who have instructed 
them in the first step of syndicalism—the general strike. 
Sir Arthur Clay says that it was an Anarchist named Tortelier, 
a Parisian carpenter, who first suggested the idea of a general 
strike in 1888: 
and a conflict followed in which the Guesdists were routed, 
and the policy of the general strike, as opposed to political 
methods, was adopted at the Congress of Trade Unionists and 
Socialists at Nantes in 1894. We think that Sir Arthur Clay 
attaches too much importance to M. Sorel (who has advocated 
syndicalism in a book) and spends too much time on refuting 
his paradoxes. M. Sorel is a visionary and a poet, and 
Parisian workmen pay no more attention to him than strikers 
in England pay to Mr. Bernard Shaw. M. Sorel considers 
that the French bourgeoisie is effete and needs arousing, and 
looks upon syndicalism as the only means of regenerating it. 
It will be seen that in this there is a kind of mad chivalry 
which is foreign to the rather rancorous class envy of the 
French ouvriers. To M. Sorel syndicalism is a “ religion,” 
but it is hardly worth while to take the phrase too seriously. 

Sir Arthur Clay describes the chief syndicalist strikes in 
France—the two strikes of the postal and telegraph service 
and the railway strike. In the second postal strike the 
Government acted with promptitude and resolution, and the 
result was the rapid collapse of the strike. The same thing 
happened when the Reservists were mobilized during the 


The followers of M. Guesde rejected the plan, | 





railway strike. But asa rule it is much more difficult { 
French Cabinet to act firmly than it would be for a Briti 
Cabinet, as its position is rendered normally unstable }; re 
group system. Moreover, it was more difficult to a 
State employees than private workmen. M. Clemeneans, a 
clared that the lower services of the postal department shen 
consider themselves as Civil Servants, with the obligations of 
Civil Servants, but the lower services declined the honour 
The exact solution was to be propounded in a Bill which on 
actually drafted to define the status of State , 
but France still waits for a Government stron 
enough to pass such a measure. Next Sir Arthur Clay 
describes the general strikes in Sweden, Italy, and Spain 
The strike in Sweden was remarkable for the absence of 
violence: the men put on their Sunday clothes and waited 
quietly for the spread of the national paralysis which they 
were trying to produce. Their failure after a long trial of 
strength seems to prove that the strikers suffer too much 
themselves to make success possible. A general strike is q 
boomerang. The Swedish strike was still more remarkable, 
however, for another thing. A community of any spirit 
will refuse to be sacrificed to the convenience of g 
few sections. If the Government cannot suppress 
the strike the citizens will come to their own rescue; 
they will not consent to see their wives and children on 
famine rations. Mr. Penson, who saw the Swedish strike in 
operation, described the work of the Committee of Public 
Security, formed by the citizens to protect themselves, as 
follows :— 


employees, 


“So efficient was this organization that a week after the strike 
began the streets presented very much their usual appearance, 
and the general public suffered but little inconvenience from the 
social upheaval. It was something of an anomaly to see noblemen 
and officers of the highest rank driving cabs, merchants and stock- 
brokers doing ambulance work, civil engineers working in tho 
stoke-hole of a steamer or attending to the gas, water, and 
electric lighting machinery, civil servants and undergraduates 
acting as tram-conductors or unloading the ships bringing wood, 
coal, and provisions to the capital. Yet all these services were 
efficiently and unobtrusively rendered, and it was clearly demon- 
strated that when threatened the upper and middle classes could 
rise to the occasion and do all that was necessary to keep the 
social machine at work and in perfect order, An attack had been 
made on the community, but the community had proved quite 
capable of defending itself. The weapon the strikers had most 
relied on not only failed to do harm, but had turned against them. 
selves. The Public Security Brigade broke the General Strike.” 
Now that the general strike has been implanted in England 
we shall unquestionably have further experiences of it before 
it is replaced by a new labour doctrine. But if working 
men have made a great discovery, society will also make dis- 
coveries, such as that it is possible to refuse to be paralysed. 
Something like a Swedish Committee of Public Security 
developed itself independently during the recent strike in 
Liverpool. 





LAFCADIO HEARN IN JAPAN.* 

The Japanese Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, which have been 
collected and edited by Mrs. Bisland, consist of a long series 
addressed to Professor Chamberlain, a shorter series to Mr. 
W. B. Mason, and a few notes, too few, which Hearn wrote, 
during a holiday at Yaidzu in 1894, to Mrs. Hearn. In our 
opinion the charm and delicacy which characterize nearly all 
Hearn’s books on Japan are practically absent from these 
letters; and he had little to replace these qualities, little of 
the wit, intimacy, and humour which give a letter its value 
for us, put us on good terms with the writer, and make us 
feel for all the printed page as though it had come to us 
that moment through the post. Perhaps the one human 
pleasure which is not diminished in some subtle manner 
from age to age is the pleasure of exposing the weaknesses 
and peculiarities of our friends. Itis a pleasure which is 
eternal and universal, common to all classes and to every race. 
We suspect that there never has been on earth a saint 
who has not had to reproach himself with some few 
lapses in this matter. We look in vain, however, for any trace 
of this fine, harmless malice in Hearn’s letters. They are 
mainly fragments of literary criticism which are not of very 
great interest and of philosophic discussions which do not 
show an extraordinary acuteness of intellect. We do not mean 
to imply that the letters are devoid of interest. They are, on 

* (1) Lafcadio Hearn in Japan. By Yone Noguchi. London: Elkin Mathews. 


(és. net.)—{2) The Japanese Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, By Elizabeth Lislaud, 
London; Constable and Co, [12s, net.J 
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the contrary, extremely interesting as showing the materials 


from which Hearn built up his finished - studies and the 
literary influences which helped to form his style; but they 
have an aloof and slightly self-conscious manner which is not 
nt in fine letters. The personality behind them is 
extremely vague, and they are at their best where they 
approach the method of his studies and give us slight de- 
scriptive sketches of Japanese life, manners, and scenery, 
which show in some measure the charm and delicacy of his 
finished work. Mrs. Bisland takes an opposite view, and tells 
us that these letters are “ greater as a piece of self-revealment 
than Rousseau’s Confessions or Amiel’s Journal,” but we can 
forgive much to the enthusiasm of a friend. 

A small volume of studies by Mr. Yone Noguchi, entitled 

Lafeadio Hearn in Japan, admits us more or less into that 
intimacy with him which Hearn denied us. Mr. Noguchi 
writes English with occasional lapses into a foreign idiom 
which we find altogether charming, and which is certainly to 
be preferred to the English of Mrs. Bisland when she speaks of 
Poe's “ plangent phrases and canorous orismology.” His book 
ig all the more valuable because it shows us in what light the 
Japanese themselves regarded Hearn, and how far his inter- 
pretations of the Japanese character may be accepted. 
Mr. Noguchi admits that Hearn’s descriptions of Japanese life 
are greatly idealized. “It seems to me there are few writers 
who have turned their material to such good account as did 
Hearn when he used his materials, whatever he got— 
which, in fact, are not wonderful at all to a Japanese. 
In truth, he did achieve far more than one could expect. 
As he soared above the Japanese trivialism, to he could 
serenely work out his writing—not disillusioned in the 
least, and always with the most forcible intention. It was 
his heavenly gift of his ignorance of the Japanese language 
and letters.” To many such a passage might seem to be either 
naive or ironical, Perhaps it is both, but it shows us that the 
romantic vision of Japan was largely his own, and that he was 
more in touch with the people through the qualities of his 
heart than of hishead. Things “ which in fact are not wonder- 
fui at all to a Japanese” he saw for a moment transfigured 
under some fugitive emotion, as we ourselves may chance to see 
a familiar and commonplace landscape clothed with a sudden 
glory under some momentary aspect of light and cloud. The 
anterns set adrift at the Bon festival, the ritual performed so 
scrupulously at the shrine of the family ancestors, the cere- 
monies of tea-drinking and of the incense game, even the 
archaic form of a fishing-basket, he considered as evidence of 
some ancestral and informing spirit working silently under- 
neath that superficial civilization which the Japanese had 
accepted from the West. His nature was.emotional rather 
than intellectual, and he experienced what each of us may 
feel at one time or another: the desire to escape from 
this too urgent and intrusive reality into the ideal world 
either of the past or of the future. As Mr. Noguchi says, this 
desire “spoke in perfect accord with the sweet glamour of Old 
Japan, where the sea of reality and the sky of vision melted 
into one blue eternity—the land of ghosts.” When we say 
that his nature was emotional rather than intellectual we do 
not mean to depreciate his genius; we would merely point out 
that his inspiration was tenuous and limited, and that, though 
his work is full of charm, the work is not itself of the highest 
kind. He was mainly the recorder of a lingering past, yet in 
dealing with the faint traces and memories of a forgotten or 
vanishing world he seized upon every detail with an exquisite 
apprehension, seeking to realize each through all the senses, 
in all their various accidents of fragrance, colour, and form. It 
was an escape into an ideal but not into an intangible 
world which he sought to achieve; and we think he loved 
Buddhism, not for its promise of a final extinction, but for 
all those innumerable existences which it draws like a veil 
over the face of the infinite, and which he saw before him as 
so many spaces of thought and being through which he must 
come and go softly like a bat through the twilight. 

It is because Mr. Noguchi’s book tells us about Hearn him- 
self, and not merely about Japan, that we turn away to it so 
willingly, and yet the letters have many delightful touches 
and show us how curiously Hearn studied the most minute 
details of Japanese life. One of the letters tells us that when 
Hearn and his family had occasion to travel by sea the eldest 
son, Kazuo, was not allowed to look for long at the phos- 
phorescence breaking away from the sides of the steamer in 
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flakes of hoary light or tipping the crests of the waves. He 
mentions that for a child to gaze upon this pallid fire was sup- 
posed to have a bad effect, but he gives no explanation for 
this belief and quotes no myth. In the British Museum, 
however, there is a coloured print by an artist, whose name we 
do not for the moment remember, which represents the return 
of a victorious army across the sea. A tall ship of a dull-red 
colour towers out of the dark sea, and its decks are swarming 
with fighting men, still in their battle gear, with pale, grim 
faces. The rowers strain at the oars, though, if our memory 
serves us, the ship is masted. The most striking part of the 
picture, however, is the white foam and the crawling lines 
of the wave-crests, which are made to represent tiny skulls 
and long skeleton fingers which clutch at the oar-blades and 
cling to the sides of the ship as if to hinder its passage. 
Such a picture, with its gruesome imagination and its sugges- 
tion of the ghostly nature of phosphorescence, would have de- 
lighted Hearn’s slightly morbid temperament; and it may be 
the explanation of the incident described in his letter. 

There is something pathetic in the fact that Hearn, with 
all his love and admiration for the Japanese, should have 
remained an alien to them, Itis shown rather vividly in Mr. 
Noguchi’s chapters, “Hearn at Yaidzu” and “ Mrs. Hearn’s 
Reminiscences.” There is a barrier between the races which 
cannot be bridged, and though Hearn put aside all his 
American and European customs he never seemed to them 
anything but a foreigner. He seemed as strange to them as they 
seemed to him, and they regarded him with the same minute 
curiosity. Perhaps his temperament increased their wonder. 
“TI could never tell him anything as a mere story,” says Mrs. 
Hearn ; “he took everything too seriously; indeed, he was 
ridiculously too honest. I thought sometimes that it was 
really sad. Even a ghost story—he could not listen to it as 
only a story, but to him it sounded to be true and real. And 
he thought always he was in the story himself, and he was its 
actual character who was acting in it.” 





AN ORDINARY MORTAL.* 

THERE is room for a little alarm as to the effect which Mr. 
Liddell’s book may have upon that large class in which he 
professes to be included. Why should not other ordinary 
mortals do what one ordinary mortal has done? The answer, 
we fear, is that in this case nature or circumstances have com- 
bined to make one ordinary mortal very unlike others. We 
have been very much amused by Mr. Liddell’s recollections, 
but the interest of his “ Notes” hangs in a great measure 
upon an experience which has made his life exceptional. 
There are not many ordinary mortals who combine with such 
excellent social opportunities so retentive a memory and so 
light a touch in recording what that memory has preserved for 
his readers. When we have said this the critic’s function is 
at anend. All that is left him is the agreeable duty of making 
selections from a very interesting volume. 

The chapter on Eton will please the many friends of the 
“Warre,” says Mr. Liddell, “was brimful 
of energy, he was profuse in his exhortations on all 
topics, just as he was not content with the routine 
work, but turned on new kinds of private business and gave 
prizes for essays and verses. When he had a house he hardly 
ever missed coming round after we had gone to bed, and 
occasionally appeared at odd times and had a talk more in 
the style of an elder brother than a tutor.” This encourage- 
ment of verse composition had in one instance a striking 
result. The subject was David and Goliath, and Mr. Liddell’s 
memory, or his common-place book, retains these three lines 


present Provost. 


by one of his rivals :— 
“Tum dixit David, volo pugnare Goliath. 
Respondit Saulus, non potes vincere monstrum 
Sed dixit David, ego possum vincere monstrum.” 
“In their canine simplicity,” he adds, “they always struck 
me as quite Homeric.” Something of the same praise may be 
given to a couplet from the verses with which Mr. Liddell 
himself won a prize for the best English epigram on the 
Prince of Wales’s Visit to America :— 
“ Ladies admire the beauty of his nose, 
And gentlemen take patterns from his clothes.” 
The mathematical limitations of Eton in those days may be 
inferred from the shock Mr. Liddell received when the father 





* Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal, By A, G, Liddell, C.B, Londons 
Murray. 
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of a friend with whom he was staying requested his son—in 
the middle of dinner, too—to state the fifth proposition of 
Buclid algebraically: “This terrible test was met with pro- 
found silence ; I doubt if anyone in Eton had ever conceived 
such a possibility. It certainly appeared to our minds to be 
contrary to the laws of nature that anything in Euclid could 
he solved out of algebra, which was another book.” But the 
period of his Eton life which seems to have left most mark on 
Mr. Liddell was the few weeks he was under Johnson, after- 
wards Cory, the author of Jonica. In that short time “he 
kindled an interest in scholarship and poetry which I had 
never had. Before I was up to him, though fairly industrious, 
I had never taken thought on what we were trying to do when 
we translated or composed, but just went straight ahead, sub- 
stituting an English word for a Latin or Greek one, or a 
Latin or Greek word for an English one, as the case might be. 
Johnson first gave me an inkling that this was not enough, 
that in translation one should write English and in composi- 
tion write Latin or Greek, not merely alter the words of one 
language into another.” 


At Oxford Mr. Liddell made acquaintance with the most 
distinguished, perhaps, of the many groups of tutors which 
have made Balliol famous. Jowett, T. H. Green, James 
Riddell, Edwin Palmer, Newman, and Henry Smith were an 
extraordinary combination for a single college. Of Jowett’s 
unique position Mr. Liddell says frankly that it has always 
“rather puzzled” him. “He had none of the brilliant gifts 
of mind or body which usually attract youth; he was nota 
great scholar or lecturer... . Nor was he a great saint or 
kindler of high moral ideas.” Mr. Liddell draws an interest- 
ing comparison between him and T. H. Green :— 


“Jowett was very different from an ordinary Englishman, 
resembling in everything but the austerity of his morals an abbé 
of the old French type, a would-be man of the world, brilliant 
with a sort of silvery radiance, taking an intellectual rather than 
a sympathetic interest in men and things. With all his virtue he 
was hardly a man, and one could not imagine him ever having 
gone wrong or ever filling any other post but that of a Don. 
Green, on the other hand, was a Briton to the backbone, of the 
old Puritan type.... He was silent and expressed himself 
with difficulty, but you had no doubt as to the depth of his 
sympathy, and felt that, except for his practised self-control, he 
was a man of like passions with yourself. There was no touch of 
worldliness in his composition; indeed he was by nature a recluse, 
only his stern sense of duty forcing him to take part in municipal 
affairs. Jowett was always the revered schoolmaster, in whose 
company we endeavoured to be virtuous for fear of exciting his 
displeasure. But Green was an elder brother, in whose society 
we were ashamed to be selfish or mean, and who taught rather 
by example than precept.” 


In 1870 Mr. Liddell settled in London, and for a time gave 
himself up to society. But fora young man society meant 
dancing, and this was an art he still had to master. But a 
course of private lessons did all that was wanted and supplied 
the learner witha “note.” “This was a very trying per- 
formance. I was turned into a room with two active young 
women, who in turn played the piano and whirled me round 
on a stretched crumb-cloth. As luck would have it, the house 
was being painted outside, and the time of my lesson corre- 
sponded with the dinner hour of the painters, who sat in a row 
watching my efforts and making sarcastic remarks, which were 
perhaps the more telling because they could not be heard 
through the glass.” The year’s holiday which his father had 
prescribed as a preparation for serious work came to an end 
with the Epiphany term of 1871, and for some time Mr. 
Liddell began each day with an hour’s study of “an 
exhilarating work called ‘Williams on Real Property.’” 
After Easter, however, dancing again claimed a considerable 
part of his time. His father “ had always held strongly to the 
view that it was part of a young man’s education to take his 


fill of society during the early years of his life.” It was a | 


view that a popular son was not likely to quarrel with. But 
it is worth recording that Mr. Liddell’s own judgment is 
against it. “Itis not merely that it prevents regularity of 
work, leads to desultory habits, and accustoms its votary to a 
mode of life which renders discomfort difficult. Its great 
drawback is that it softens a young man’s whole fibre, sur- 
rounding him with shallow standards in morals and taste, 
and, substituting persiflage for earnestness, prevents him 
taking things seriously till it is tuo late.” As is the wont of 








ie 
young barristers with friends at Court, Mr. Liddell more than 
once went as Judge’s Marshal. Of Baron Martin’s peculiar 
attitude towards literature he gives some quaint illustrations, 
Martin had a sound knowledge of commercial law and “a pro. 
digious acquaintance with racing history.” But there his intel. 
lectual equipment ended. “Shakespeare,” he once said, “is an 
enormously overrated man.” He described the complexities of 
an election petition as so great that “neither Minos, nor 
Rhadamanthus, nor any other angel from heaven” was fit to 
try one. In one vacation when he was much enjoying himself 
at Folkestone, “sitting on the beach and reading the new 
Bankruptey Act,” he announced to his family that he was 
going to Canterbury.: They felt some suprise, and on 
his return asked him what he thought of the 
cathedral. “What cathedral?” replied the Baron. “Why, 
didn’t you go to Canterbury to see the cathedral,” said 
Lady Martin. “Cathedral,” answered old Sam, “ what should 
I want with a cathedral? I went to see the cattle show, of 
course.” A year in Chambers with Charles Bowen followed, 
Unfortunately for his pupils it was the year of the Tichborne 
trial, and Bowen, as Coleridge’s junior, had little time to 
spare for anything else. Nor indeed had his pupils. Those who 
can recall the universal excitement which the case caused, and 
the array of professional ability which it called into play, will 
easily imagine how it must have caught hold of the pupil- 
room of one of the counsel employed. “I remember 
Coleridge’s head clerk putting his head into our room one 
day and saying in a voice of dignified delight, ‘’E have a 
Ha Ho on his right arm.’” Once Mr. Liddell was more 
directly concerned with the trial. He was just leaving 
Chambers when Bowen rushed in “and asked me if I would 
like to come and hear the examination of a dying man which 
was to be taken on commission.” He proved to be the son of 
a farmer, to whose house Arthur Orton had been sent for hig 
health. The witness’s business was to throw buckets of cold 
water over the invalid every morning, and this enabled 
him to identify him with the Claimant by various physical 
peculiarities. 

There is an amusing chapter dealing with Mr. Liddell’s 
experience as Ecclesiastical Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, 
The vacant livings of all classes then averaged about one a week, 
This meant to the private secretary a correspondence varying 
from five to fifty letters a day and much interviewing. 
The applicants themselves were naturally insistent; even 
Members of Parliament could not be convinced that their 
recommendations were not a necessary part of the equipment 
of a successful candidate. In the late eighties it was uni- 
versally believed that the Lord Chancellor’s patronage was 
given on strictly political grounds, and in one case Mr. Liddell 
got aletter from a candidate informing the Lord Chancellor 
that “his strenuous efforts in his Master’s service did not 
prevent an unobtrusive devotion to the Conservative club 
twice a week in the evenings.” In some cases these “ unob- 
trusive ” labours in the interest of the Government had but a 
passing connexion with any particular party. Mr. Liddell 
has known several cases where, on a change of Govern- 
ment, a letter claiming reward for political services has 
been found to be almost identical in terms with a former 
letter from the same man addressed to the party which had 
left office.” The general rule as regards opinions was to avoid 
change where it was possible, though when the living was a very 
poor one this respect for “continuity of teaching” could not 
always be shown. At all events it had to be waived in the 
ease of benefices which no one else would take. An 
Evangelical lady wrote to Mr. Liddell, “ We looked for a 
cedar of Lebanon and you have sent us a cabbage.” From 
time to time identity of names led to difficulties, as where a 
Radical Home Ruler was by mistake presented to a parish a 
great part of which was owned by an ardent Conservative. 
Among other complaints afterwards urged against this for- 
tunate presentee was one that “having quarrelled with the 
squire, who kept the hounds,” he preached a sermon on Esau, 
in which he said, “ Esau, my brethren, was a real sportsman : 
he didn’t hunt for the subscription.” 

Much of this volume is made up of extracts from Mr. Liddell’s 
diary. They are good reading, though some will prefer the 
earlier recollections. These have a vividness of their own 
which it is hard to retain in a sober chronicle of the days as 
they pass. But we can confidently assure our readers that in 
neither part of his book is Mr. Liddell ever dull, 
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FIVE BOOKS FOR AMATEUR NATURALISTS.* 


proresson AkTHUR THOMSON has added a rather striking 
and, in one sense, a fairly original book to the long list of his 
published works. The Biology of the Seasons centres round 
an idea, familiar to naturalists, that the sun is the source of all 
mundane energy, and that the processes of life are rhythmic 
and punctuated by the seasons. Spring suggests of course 
buds, frog-spawn, caterpillars, and migration of birds; 
summer means flowers, insects, the breeding of birds or 
mammals, and the play of young animals ; autumn is the 
season when seeds are scattered, leaves fall, earthworms are 
active, and salmon prepare to spawn. The biology of winter 
naturally suggests hibernation, the white coats of northern 
animals, the hoards of certain rodents, and, in the case of many 
organisms, death. A|l this sounds trite enough. But the merit 
of Professor Thomson is that he tries to explain what these 
things mean to the man of science. He is an evolu- 
tionist who recognizes that the living organism is a 
unity. Writing, as he does, with familiarity both with 
botany and zoology, he sometimes forgets how pro- 
foundly ignorant the ordinary person is of the fundamental 
facts of biology. To such “protoplasm” is only 
along word, while “angiosperm,” “autonomic,” and “ana- 
bolism” convey no definite meaning. A reference to the 
“ otoliths of fishes ” without explanation will represent nothing 
at all. But, apart from this oceasional want of elementary 
clearness which the man of science writing in a popular 
fashion finds so difficult, there is a mass of varied and interest- 
ing matter in the book. The struggle for existence, the 
wastage of life, the plasticity of young animals and plants, 
the adaptation of organism to pbysical surroundings at the 
various seasons are touched on. Professor Thomson goes as 
deeply as possible into the problems and refers to the dis- 
eoveries of a great variety of working biologists. The result 
is an extremely interesting book, though the chapters or 
essays rather lack connected unity. There are a dozen 
pretty coloured plates by Mr. William Smith—they would 
look better without the thick slate-coloured mounts, 


We may also recommend to our readers a popular work on 
entomology. Our Insect Friends and Foes, by Mr. F. Martin 
Duncan, is written in an interesting fashion and gives a good 
deal of information on the habits and life history of a great 
variety of insects. The man of science may take exception to 
the inclusion of spiders, scorpions, and ticks, but Mr. Duncan 
is careful to explain in his first chapter that these animals 
differ from insects and are Arachnida. This introductory 
ehapter gives a clear outline of the structure of typical insects 
and gives some hints on keeping them alive in aquaria or cages 
and studying their habits. There is no group of ubiquitous 
animals about which the patient amateur observer can add more 
to our knowledge. The elassifieation given by Mr. Duncan is 
somewhat antiquated, and no entomologist will assent to the in- 
clusion of fleas with Diptera. They are now invariably placed 
ina separate order known as Siphonaptera or Aphaniptera. 
The second chapter is devoted to ants and bees and other 
insect communities. Aquatic insects, which are most 
attractive to watch in the confinement of an aquarium—which 
thould be square and not a distorting globe—come next. Then 
mimiery and protective coloration, of which insects afford 
the most wonderful instances, are shortly treated. Silk, 
voehineal, lac, and eantharides provide matter for a chapter on 
meeets in commerce. Inseets and flowers merely touch the 
fringe of a subject that is botanical rather than entomological, 
and is partly made up of quotations from Anton Kerner. The 
last ehapter is decidedly meagre and disappointing, but no 
one can deal with the vast subject of insects and disease in 
twenty pages. Fleas and plague are not even mentioned, and 
the Anopheles mosquito is disposed of in a few lines. Here 
Mr. Duncan has missed an opportunity of giving the general 
veader the result of much recent work. But though Mr. Dun- 
ean tries to cover too much ground, and does so incompletely 
im several of his ehapters, the general reader who wishes to 
learn something about the part played by insects may turn to 
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this book. He will find it interesting and will acquire a deal 


of information for the most part trustworthy. The mis- 
prints in several Latin names might easily have been corrected. 
The book is well illustrated with small photographs. 

We pass next to Photography for Bird Lovers. The name 
of Mr. Bentley Beetham is well known to ornithologists in 
this country. He is one of our most successful photographers. 
In this slender volume, which he calls “ A Practical Guide,” he 
gives a mass of information which will be invaluable to those 
who follow in bis footsteps. The reader cannot but feel 
gratitude when an expert places his store of experience so 
unreservedly at the disposal of the public. The excellent 
plates in the volume are witnesses of Mr. Beetham’s success. 
There are chapters on every branch of the art, from the choice 
of a camera and nest photography to stalking, cliff climbing, 
and photography of birds in flight. A couple of pages are 
devoted to cinematography. This is a book which will be 
indispensable to every one who turns to bird photograpby and 
is not too proud to profit by the numberless hints given by a 
capable instructor. 

The nature of Mr. W. J. Wintle’s Reereations with a Pocket 
Lens is sufficiently shown by its title. It is a small book 
written in an exceedingly chatty style. As a present for a 
youthful naturalist, together with a good lens, it may prove 
acceptable, and would open the eyes to much that is worth 
observation. But the youthful naturalist who expects to see 
with a pocket lens all that is shown in Mr. Wintle’s illustra- 
tions will be woefully deceived. There are chapters on the 
choice of a lens and hints on the purchase of a microscope. 
Nearly thirty pages are wasted on the most useless and absurd 
“nature calendar” we have ever come across. Two entries 
will suffice: “ April Ist: House sparrow building”, “ April 
22nd : Slugs are abundant.” 

Lastly we have Alpine Plants of Europe, which Mr. Harold 
Stuart Thompson, the author, tells us owes its origin to the 
fact that there is no well-illustrated book in English dealing 
with the whole range of the Alps. In this case Joseph 
Seboth’s illustrations are utilized. Seven hundred species are 
described and 311 are figured. Mr. Thompson is a scientific 
botanist, and his book aims at giving fairly popular descrip- 
tions. But the absence of an analytical key and the fact that 
distinctions easily recognizable are not emphasized will prevent 
the book being of as much service to the ordinary Alpine tourist 
as it might. The arrangement and classification adopted in 
the text is systematic, beginning with Ranunculacem and end- 
ing with eight Conifere. There are also a list of Swiss ferns 
and a glossary. It isa satisfaction to find a writer who aims 
at being popular recognizing the fact that “it is as easy to 
remember the universally used Latin names as it is to 
adopt ill-defined and unsatisfactory English ones., The 
map at the end of the volume is uncoloured and the 
mountainous bits of country are not at all well shown. Besides 
the botanical descriptions there are notes on the geographical 
distribution of the plants and occasionally a few notes likely 
to be useful to eultivators of rock-gardens. We notice some 
plants included, e.g., Ranunculus chorophyllos, which under no 
conditions could be described as “ Alpine.” The excuse put 
forward is that they are useful for dry hot places in rock- 
gardens. The short introductory chapters on the nature of 
Alpine plants, their culture, and colleetion for the herbarium, 
are well done. Though there is much to be said for Mr. 
Thompson's book and for Seboth’s little figures, the ideal 
“tourist’s Alpine flora ” remains to be written. 





A COMMENTARY ON BERGSON.* 
Ir is a matter on which we may congratulate ourselves that the 
first serious English eommentary on Bergson should be the 
work of a trained philosopher. In the first place M. Bergson 
is so attractive a writer, so much a master of suggestive and 
original illustrations, that people are apt to overlook the syste- 
matic nature of bis thought. A thinker who is one of the 
most rigorous of modern times is sometimes claimed as a 
popular cicerone of the half-educated. In the second place, 
Bergson’s system is long-descended and cannot be pro- 
perly appreciated unless it is discussed in relation to 
preceding schools. His is especially a “ eritical” philosophy, 
and his business is to state a problem so as to reveal its 
uncriticized assumptions. This makes him difficult to fit into 
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any of the ordinary grooves ; but however original a critic may 
be he can only be properly comprebended in relation to what 
he criticizes. Mr. Lindsay begins his study with Kant, for he 
regards Bergson as completing Kant’s work, “inasmuch as 
his criticism of the attempt to make all science mathematical 
or toconstruct a universal mathematics is, like Kant’s criticiem, 
a delimitation of the sphere of mathematics rather than a 
denial of their validity within their own sphere.” He insists 
that a mathematical biology or psychology is impossible, and 
that therefore we must admit the existence of inquiries which 
have a method other than mathematical. This is the starting- 
point of the Bergsonian philosophy. Mr. Lindsay examines the 
antinomies of psychology and biology, antinomies which arise 
from the obsession of the mathematical method. Such are 
the applications of intensity to psychological states and the 
distinction between time and space, a distinction in which 
the problem of free-will and necessity is involved. He then 
discusses Bergson’s theory of perception and memory, and 
the relation of mind and body as set forth in Matter and 
Memory. Inthe last chapter he deals with the difficult question 
of “intuition” as expounded in Creative Evolution. He is 
always lucid, and, strong though his admiration is, he has 
many acute criticisms of his own to offer. We can give no 
higher praise than by saying that the commentary is worthy 
of iis subject. Take this admirable account of Bergson’s 
method: 

“Its difficulty lies in its abstractness. Bergson separates 
tendencies, which in reality are never separate—duration and exten- 
sity, quality and quantity, time and space, instinct and intelligence 
and develops their separate implications. Neither side of these 
contrasts could exist separately, nor do they merely lie side by side 
in reality. But reality can only be understood if we first analyse 
separately the tendencies we can distinguish in it, and then by an 
act of synthesis see the whole afresh. Because that act is an 
intuition we can be helped towards making it by concrete pictures 
in which we see as one what the previous analysis has divided. 
Hence the importance and value of Bergson’s wonderful illustra- 
tions. ‘They help us to see in one act of thought the reality he is 
describing. Both sides of the method are indispensable. 
there no analysis the pictures would become mere misleading 
metaphors, for our thought would rest in the picture and take that 
for the reality. Were there no pictures it would rest in the 
analysis and lose itself in abstraction. Only ‘by rubbing the two 
together’ can the flame of intuition burst forth.” 





W. H. AINSWORTH.* 
Nor a few readers will ask, Who was William Harrison 
Ainsworth ? Yet more will doubt whether these two massive 
volumes, containing between them nearly nine hundred pages, 
are not too copious a record of a man who was never in the 
first class of men of letters, who died nearly a generation ago, 
and whose popularity was on the downward grade for at least 
ten years before his death. On the other hand it may be 
urged that we have a picture of a literary epoch, not a little 
different from that in which we are living, and that such 
pictures must be full of detail if they are to be interesting. 
No one, certainly, will find these volumes dull. Ainsworth 
was in his way a remarkable man. He began his literary life 
early. From fifteen he was a frequent contributor to various 
magazines. At seventeen, the year in which he left school— 
Manchester Grammar School claims him asanalumnus—he pub- 
lished a volume of quite creditable verse. And, beginning early, 
he went on long, bis last novel, Stanley Brereton, appearing some 
fifty-nine years after his first venture. His floruit may be put 
at 1834-1840. In 1854 he published Rookwood, of which four 
editions—in the old style of three volumes at a guinea and a 
half, it must be remembered—appeared in two years, followed 
up by a one-volume issue in “ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” In 
1840 The Tower of London—probably his best work—was pub- 
lished. Eleven editions of this came out during the copy- 
right period, and it was translated into Spanish, French, 
and German. He wrote many novels during the next 
forty years, but he outlived his fame. And unfortu- 
nately he made an unlucky venture in the publishing 
line. The magazine which he edited was, for a time 
at least, a more profitable affair, but this too ceased 
to pay. One consolation came to him almost at the end. His 
native city became conscious—not a little late, one cannot but 
think—that it had a famous son, and gave a banquet in his 
honour. A little less than four months later he passed away. 
He was, as has been said, a typical writer of his day—the early 
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Victorian era we may callit. He lived, it may be said, in 
Bohemia, but in a quite well-ordered province of that kingdom 
We meet many interesting and some famous persons ag = 
follow his career; the man himself sometimes moves our 
admiration and never loses our respect. 





AN AFRICAN MISSION STATION * 

Tux station which Mr. Sutton Smith describes is at Stanley 
Falls: it occupies about seventy miles of the Congo bank; its 
inhabitants are called the Lokele. The place and the people 
are described in this volume with an affectionate interest, 
which, however, is perfectly candid. The Lokele are, on the 
whole, superior to their neighbours. They are polygamists, 
but treat their wives with a fair amount of kindness; to their 
children they are even over-indulgent: They have a shrewd 
regard to the main chance—when the Government savings 
bank was set up they wanted 100 per cent. interest on 
their deposits. They work fairly hard, canoe-making being 
their chief industry. Their social state might even seem 
ideal, for, as our author puts it, “there are no idle rich 
and no hungering poor among them.” But the ideal loses 
something of its beauty when closely regarded. “ Indi- 
vidual effort with its incentive in individual ambition 
is severely censured.” The work of Christianizing this 
people is described with commendable moderation and 
reserve. The difficulties are great, not the least among 
them being the terrible waste—such, indeed, it seems—of the 
workers’ lives; but the narrator of the story is hopeful. We 
commend his narrative to our readers. It is a typical instance 
of missionary effort among a people which may be described 
| as untouched by civilization. We may briefly mention Mr. 
| Sutton Smith’s notice of a side question—the use of clothing. 
It is often urged that to clothe a native is probably to damage 
| his health. There is something in the contention. Examine, 
| he tells us, a dozen Mission boys who have lately taken to 
clothing and compare them with as many village boys, and 
' you will find a manifestly unfavourable difference. They have 
to be taught “soap drill”; attention to the skin, which comes 
naturally to the unclothed, has to be enforced on his more 
civilized fellow. For, indeed, civilization postulates clothing. 
The native can never rise sensibly in the scale without it. 
Certainly he never has in the world’s history. Mr. Smith 
uses very moderate language on the subject, though he 
cannot help regretting the lapse into old conditions to which 
the force of native opinion compels the young disciples. 
The Lokele, it may be observed, are in the Belgian Congo, 
but they have not suffered greatly from its rule. Our author 
does not conceal his opinions of this rule as it has been in 
the past. We are glad to see that he is not without hope for 
its improvement in the future. 








ROMAN BRITAIN.+ 
Tus volume belongs to the valuable series of “The 
Antiquary’s Books.” It appears to have been somewhat 
delayed in publication. We read in the Introduction that 
Curle’s Roman Fort of Newstead is “ shortly to be published,” 
whereas it appeared some months ago (reviewed in the 
Spectator of April 22). It would have been well if the 
books mentioned in this chapter had been arranged in a 
regular bibliography. We are aware, however, of the diffi- 
culty which the most practised of writers must find when the 
matter with which he has to deal is so vast. Mr. Ward has 
certainly succeeded in giving us an excellent summary of a 
very large subject. First come the roads, bridges, &c. Of 
the roads everyone knows something. The name of Watling 
Street, for instance, is to be seen not far from the Bank, and 
the actual route is approximately followed by the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway. Bridges are less in evidence. 
Mr. Ward doubts the popular tradition which attributes 
various small bridges to Roman builders; but he tells 
us that the masonry of Chollesford Bridge (near 
Hexham) encloses the remains of a structure possibly 
erected by Hadrian. “Military remains” are of three 
classes—camps, walls, and forts—the second of the trio 
being, of course, the most prominent. Nowhere in Europe 
are there more striking relics of the Roman domination than 
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~ jpe northern Walls. When he comes to deal with “ houses ” 
Mr. Ward makes an iNuminating distinetion between the 
«basilican * and the “corridor” type—the former being, one 
might say, farmyard and farmhouse in one, while the latter 
was a more civilized dwelling. The religious remains of 
Roman times bring us face to face with a great difficulty. 
History and archwology seem to be im something like conflict. 
There ave, it is true, the remains of a Christian Church at 
Silebester, but commonly what remains is of a distinetly 
pagan ebaracter. There are inseriptions to various divinities, 
foy Roman tolerance admitted abroad, as at home, many 
forms of faith, but Christianity is conspicuously absent. 
Mueh the same may be said of the sepulehral remains. It 
ie diffeult to imagine the reason why so flourishing a Church, 
as that of Britain seems to have been before the end of the 
Roman occupation, should have left so few traces of itself. 





NOVELS. 


A PORTENTOUS HISTORY.* 

Mr. Tennyson may be congratulated on having struck out 
a new line in fiction by assigning the central réle to a real 
giant. Hitherto giants have hardly received fair treatment 
in the realms of romance. Jn fairy tales and the legends of 
knight-errantry they are generally of the ogre type, and are 
yarely invested with benevolent qualities. The tribe 
ef Brobdingnag are not exactly attractive. Dwarfs, 
on the other hand, have attracted far more attention, 
though their malevolence has Leen perhaps unduly insisted on. 
This preference has no doubt a basis im the facts of life. 
Sovereigns have been anxious to procure regiments of giants, 
but have never, so far as we know, bestowed ona single repre- 
sentative of that species the privileges aceorded to dwarfs, and 
for anobvious reason. Gigantic stature gives a man a certain 
physical advantage incompatible with the position of a Court 
favourite. Kings do not like to be looked down upon. The 
weakness and insignificance of a dwarf ensures for him a 
certain compassion which cannot be extended toa colossus. 
Besides, dwarfs frequently make upin mental acuteness for what 
they lack in physical strength, and giants in real life have 
never been renowned for brains. We doubt whether, with the 
exception of Peter the Great, there was ever a man of over 
six feet six inches who was distinguished for anything but his 
height. 

But if the giant of fact has seldom been a heroic or for- 
midable figure, the tragedy of gianthood is none the less a 
legitimate subject for the novelist in quest of pastures new, 
and Mr, Tennyson has carried out his self-imposed task with 
the enthusiasm and exuberance of a pioneer. The giant of his 
story is the son of poor Highland parents, who never leaves 
the neighbourhood of his native village until he is grown 
up, and who throughout the entire course of those eighteen 
years leads a life of well-nigh unmitigated misery. Jim 
Maedonald—for that is his name—apart from the feeble and 
intermittent affection of bis mother and the occasional inter- 
vention of a kind-hearted doctor, is misunderstood and mis- 
handled from his cradle. His father bitterly resents the 
burden of feeding and clothing this monstrous child, who 
threatens to eat him out of house and home. The children of 
the village regard him with mingled horror and derision. 
The dominie, an ill-conditioned pedant, lashes him with his 
tongue until Jim, goaded into frenzy, assaults his tormenter 
and is removed from the school. Endowed with the strength 
of a man in early boyhood, he is sent to work in the 
quarries and enjoys a brief respite of neglect until the perse- 
cution is renewed by the minister. Jim lifts up his voice to 
join in the bymn, but his innocent bellowing is set down to 
sheer irreverence, and he is outlawed from the kirk. A legend 
of bie savage ferocity grows up and is sedulously fostered by 
the minister, who contrives to set bis own mother against him. 
Even his good friend the doctor is misled by these calumnies, 
for Jim has been cowed into speechlessness by the universal! 
hostility of the neighbours. But the hardest blow of all is 
that dealt bim by Jessie McLure, the village beauty, for whom 
he cherishes a wholly unrequited affection. He saves ber life 
when she is attacked by a bull, and injures the animal so 
severely that it has to be shot, but Jessie keeps silence rather 
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than own indebtedness to the outlaw. Ata subsequent mecet- 
ing, when Jim declares his feelings, Jessie, who has been 
thrown over by the man she loves, explains herself with extra- 
ordinarily brutal frankness :— 

“* Yes,’ eried Jessie, careless now whether anyone from the 
Manse heard her or not, ‘the Minister told me the story. I kenned 
the bull was deid and that ye were suspected of having killed it. 
The Meenister an’ O, he was an an man, said ye did it oot 


© malice and spite. ‘That ye were tired of frichtening wee bairns 
and tried for a ehange the frichtening an’ the hurting ©’ puir 
wordless animals. These were the ab o’ the Meenister, an’ ma 


mither believed them an’ Miss McManus believed them. ‘They 
believe them still. For why? Because I never said a single little 
word to mak’ them think anything else. That day ye saved me 
from the bull was hatefu’ to me then and wull be hatefu’ a’ my 
life. That was why I bade ye say naethin’ to nacbody and nae 
for my mither’s sake. Naethin’ wad frichten her. She’s as placid 
as a coo an’ as sleepy as a dormouse. I bade ye say nacthin’ be- 
cause I hated the very thocht o’ your having saved me, ye ugiy, 
feckless, speechless, dirty, mannerless loon. I wad suner hae been 
saved by a convict frae a gaol than you. I think I wad suner hae 
been eaught and killed. wad hae run tae the bul! not frae him, 
had I known it was you. I’m not like the ithers, not like Mr. 
McManus, an’ I pity bim in my heart if he thinks y’are, in truth, 
wicked and cruel as he says. Nae, I ken ye better. If ye were 
really as wicked and cruel as he says, I micht like ye. As it is, I 
despise ye and hate ye and hae done the same ever since I was a 
bit bairn beeause y’are a lumbering, stupid, helpless, hopeless fule 
an’ the ugliest, biggest, and elumiest gawk anyone has ever seen 
or is likely tae see. I knew, when ye were at schule, that 
ye hated bein’ sae big an’ that the thoché of it made yo 
miserable. An’ every minute, every hour I was glad of it. 
Every time that I brocht a tear intae your ee, fe as glad 
of it. Every day that I made miserable for ye, I went 
hame happy. Noo I hae naethin’ left tae love, but, thank 
God, I hae you still tae hate. Hate is somethin’ of a luxury, 
my ugly Jim. OQ, I hate you, how I hate you! When ye 
saved me frae the bull, d’ye ken what it was that made a’ hate of 
ye come back, bigger and bigger and bigger than it ever was in 
the auld schule days? Jnist this, this, ye red-haired beast. Juist 
because I saw it made ye proud o’ your huge an’ ridiculous body, 
the body that a’ we bairms used tae mock at, the body that made 
ye miserable, an’ me happy because ye were miserable. When f 
saw the licht o’ — in your ee instead o’ the auld sadness, [ 
reckoned a gey ill day that made sic a change in ye, and = me 
under sic an obligation. I believe ye thocht that I admired ye for 
your huge strength. Eediot! When ye tauld me ye had over- 
thrown the bull, ye seemed to me hairdly human. Ye seemed 
juist a beast wha focht wi’ beasts. The sicht of ye revolted, dis- 
gusted me. I hate your ugly big haunds. 1 hate your red 
hair. I hate your stupid, hideous face. I hate every pairt 
of your monstrous body. Och! Jim, hoo I hate ye! An’ noo, 
I'll tell ye straicht. I winna beat the bushes langer. Wad I had 
said a’ this at first, but I was a coward an’ a fule, like a’ us 
wretched weemen. I wad’na say a word tae keep ye frae the gaol 
doors. I wad’na lift a finger to save ye frae hangin’. Sae, Jim, 
they can send ye tae prison, and for the joy of it my heart wull 
sing. Wad I cud gloat ower ye as ye did a felon’s wark or sat in 
a felon’s cell! It’s oot at last. I'm lichterforit. My heart is 
even singing the noo juist for the joy of tellin’ ye what I think of 
ye an’ hurtin’ ye ance mair as I did in the auld days, hurtin’ ye 
mair, I’m hopin’. The anely thing that grieves me is that I ken 
I cud never hurt ye sae much again. It’s oot at last and noo ye 
can do what ye like wi’ me. Kill me if ye wull. I dinna care to 
live noo. I’ve lost the same as you, my ugly hatefu’ Jim. I ken 
hoo it feels—as if ye dudna wush tae live ony mair. That’s why 
my hairt is singing. I ken hoo ma words, every iittle word o’ 
mine, hurts ye, an’ I’m glad for it. My heart is singing, singing, 
singing because I’ve hurt ye as much as I hate ye.’” 

This is the last straw, and Jim, maddened by this crowning 
evidence of hostility, runs wild across the country, stupefies 
himself with drink, and, after nearly dying of pneumonia, 
is restored by the doctor’s skill and rescued from martyrdom 
by a Jewish impresario, who carries him off in triumph to 
join his circus as the tallest man in the world. 

As may be gathered from this outline 4 Portentous Hislory 
is not a cheerful story. There is hardly a single character, if 
we except the doctor, who engages the unreserved good-will of 
the reader, for Jim, in his outbursts of fury, “reels back inte 
the brute” and excites more disgust than pity. But while the 
theme of the story is tragic the author’s manner is exasperat- 
ingly vivacious. Mr. Tennyson bas all sorts of tricks and affec- 
tations. He is perpetually apostrophising his characters, 
intruding his own personality, and exploding into Carly lese 
eomments. The book is a crude but forcible illustration of the 
resentment which ordinary people feel against the unusual; it 
has energy, a sense of the picturesque, and eloquence. But we 
have seldom read a first novel of promise which showed a more 
undisciplined talent or a greater lack of self-criticism. 





Ripe Corn. By S. C. Nethersole. (Mille and Boon. 6:.) 
—This novel ie, on the whole, a worthy swecessor to Miss Nether- 
sole’s former book, “Mary up at Gaffries.” The story of the 
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ancient family: of Laqueste is given in great detail, and the 
studies of the old Yeoman and of the only remaining male 
Laqueste, his great-nephew Jim, are cleverly delineated and 
diversified, considering what great points of likeness there are 
between the two men. The story has altogether a pleasant and 
authentic flavour of the country, and the village life at Salt, 
though only outlined, is well realized. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the figures of the dealer in old clothes, Mrs. Sweetlove and 
her daughter Glady-Alice, are not usually to be found in English 
village life. Jim’s mother, the unhappy Matilda, weak, extravagant 
and furtive, is portrayed with almost painful realism; but it is 
somewhat hard to believe that the circumstances of her downfall 
would ever have been allowed to separate Jim Laqueste and his 
early love, Jane Tallboys. They both seem of a material too 
sturdy for trivial misunderstandings, and the reader will have an 
uneasy feeling that five minutes’ conversation between them would 
have cleared up the whole matter and led to their marriage much 
earlier in the book. 

The First of the Ebb, By Ronald Macdonald. (Everett and Co 
6s.)——_We have here a really good story of the French Revolution. 
The author draws his outlines and uses his colours with due 
restraint, and there is no subject in which such restraint is more 
difficult. The Marquis de Grands Rives is typical of the better 
class of the noblesse ; but the best, perhaps, of the French dramatis 
personae is Pare Grégoire, a priest, who for the sake of his people 
has elected to conform to constitutional modes. That, it will 
readily be understood, is not an easy portrait to draw. The chief 
actors in the story are the priest’s brother, a revolutionary leader, 
who has a private grudge and a private ambition to satisfy in his 
dealings with the de Grands Rives family, and a young English 
noble, who has come over, at his father’s instance, to manage the 
escape of the family, We must not interfere with the well- 
arranged suspense which the story is made to lead up further than 
by saying that the penultimate chapter bears the title of “The 
‘Tenth of Thermidor.” ‘This is a vivid, skilfully managed piece of 
dramatic work. 

Reapaste Novers.—The Vagrant Bride. By Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan. (Everett and Co. 6s.)—The story of a fascinat- 
ing and irresponsible young lady who is descended from a gipsy. 
‘The account of how she has a little of her irresponsibility taken 
away by love is prettily told.——The Unselfishness of Susan. 
By Jessica Solomon. (Cope and Fenwick. 3s. 6d.)--The un- 
selfishness of Susan consists in being the most disagreeable person 
on the face of the earth. The book, though clever, is rather dreary, 
and leaves all the characters at the end in rather a dismal condi- 
tion.——False Evidence. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s.)—The account of the subsequent life of a gallant 
soldier convicted of cowardice by false evidence at a court-martial. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veser ved Jor review in other forms,] 


Marriage, Totemism, and Religion. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Lord Avebury de- 
fends against a variety of attacks the opinions which he has stated 
on the three subjects named in the title of this book. Generally 
his theory as to the history of man is that it is an ascent—not by 
any means a Conscious ascent, still a rise brought about by various 
causes. There is marriage, for instance. How are we to account 
for the very widely spread practice of exogamy—the rule, ¢.¢., that a 
man inust find his wife outside his own tribe? It came, some would 
say, from a prudent desire to avoid the ill consequences of in- 
breeding. But it is hardly likely that the savage would exercise 
such a foresight, one to which civilized man has not attained. A 
more probable conjecture is this, that the mate acquired by the 
skill or strength of the individual from outside the tribe was 
regarded as the peculiar property of the captor, and that this 
seemed so desirable a state of things, as compared with the com- 
munal marriage which prevailed as to the women within the tribe, 
that it became the rule. A man was forbidden to find a wife 
within the tribe, and compelled to seek one without. Passing by 
the subject of magic we come to religion. Lord Avebury questions 
the theory of a primitive pure religion which became overlaid 
with superstition and immoral practice. He urges that it is a 
frequent thing to find a savage tribe which has no religious ideas 
at all—no name, for instance, for a supreme being—and that 
religion is a part of the development of the human race. This 
answer to critics seems to us a very able piece of work. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By Thomas Dwight, LL.D. 
(Longmans and Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—Professor Dwight deals with sub- 





| 
jects difficult to all inquirers, and, we should think, especially sq 
to a writer who is bound by the decisions of Popes and Councils, 
The descent of man is one of thom; the status of primitiyg 
man is another. We cannot attempt to discuss them here, 
Professor Dwight enters on the controversy with a very well. 
equipped mind, and is able to make an effective use, among other 
things, of the disagreements of his opponents. But he would 
have done well to be a little more discriminating in his Criticism 
of those who do not belong to his communion. “Heaven,” hg 
writes in the chapter entitled Religion, “is not what so many seem 
to think it, a kind of glorified picnic with pleasing music and the 
society of old friends. It may be said without offence that this 
seems to be the idea of eternal blessedness among non-Catholics.” 
“Without offence” indeed! It seems to us a very gross offence, 
And as to the “glorified picnic,” has Professor Dwight ever read 
the “De Contemptu Mundi” of Bernard of Morlaix? Does he 
remember one particular expression in it, agminis sonus epulantis, 
“the shout of them that feast”? Can he produce from a non. 
Catholic sacred poem an expression so exactly expressing his 
“ glorified picnic ” ? 


The Mormons Unmasked. By C. Sheridan Jones. (Jarrold and 
Sons. Is. net.)—Mr. Jones, after telling the story of the rise of 
Mormonism, describes, apparently from knowledge of the facts, 
the present proceedings of the emissaries of this faith in thig 
country and of the rulers at home. The two things are, of course, 
in close relation. Offenders under the law against polygamy 
are now tried by State juries and acquitted; it is proposed to 
make it an offence against Federal law, and this proposal the 
Mormon leaders are endeavouring to defeat by increasing their 
Church membership. Hence their proselytizing zeal. The ques. 
tion is, How can this zeal be counteracted ? Mr. Jones proposes to 
establish an Anti-Mormon League. We doubt whether it would 
work very effectively. 


Principles of Biography. By Sir Sidney Lee. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—Sir Sidney Lee, giving the 
“Leslie Stephen Lecture” on the “Principles of Biography,” 
shows a wholly admirable combination of lecturer, occasion, and 
subject. The lecture begins with a tribute to Stephen and pro- 
ceeds to lay down excellent principles of guidance for the writer of 
biographies. Much of what is said is virtually implied in the 
lecturer’s ingenious similitude in which he compares history te 
mechanics, the science which determines the power of bodies in 
the man, and biography to chemistry, which analyses substances, 
Your substance must be of value, to begin with, otherwise whe 
will care how it is constituted ? Your analysis must be accurate, 
complete, and scientific in its remoteness from personal considera- 
tions. The lecturer disapproves, we see, of biographies of the 
living ; he does not favour “ Life and Times ” books, a disposition 
in which he has our sincers sympathy. Incidentally he makes 
some excellent criticisms on books. Boswell’s Johnson has never 
been better appreciated. 


We may commend to the notice of such of our readers as tho 
matter may concern a volume of “ Pitman’s Series of Simplified 
Accounts,” Church Accounts, by the Rev. W. G. Dowsley (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dowsley had many 
years’ experience in a great London bank, and lectures n book- 
keeping in a South African college. It is described on the title- 
page as “A Simple, Concise Method of Account Keeping for 
Use by the Clergy, Churchwardens, or other Officials of any 
Religious Body,” and, as far as we are able to judge, it should 
well serve the purpose. 


The Kent Coast (County Coast Series). By Arthur D. Lewis. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.net.)—Mr. Lewis comes to his task with excellent 
equipment, the equipment both of the study and of the ficld. He 
has been round all the coast on foot—it is satisfactory to know 
that it can be kept to everywhere, an attraction which all seaside 
counties do not possess. And he has read about the history of the 
places which have a history, and knows, too, how to make good use 
of what he has read. Some of the places are but little known 
though they are not far away. People who have visited the 
Antipodes may never have seen the Isle of Sheppey. Nor is he 
above commonplace things, appreciating, for instance, Kentish 
ale. It is quite surprising how much the quality of ale varies in 
different countries. Ina Kentish village you will seldom find it 
bad; you will rarely be able to drink it in —— but we will not 
give the name of the céunty. Altogether this is a very pleasant 
and useful book ; about which we are glad to say a favourable and, 
we hope, seasonable word. 





The Literary Pageant, Edited by Stanley Portal Hyatt. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 1s. not.)—This is a volume of contributions, 
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jilerasy and artistic, furnished by a very distinguished company 
of writers and masters of the brush and pencil. One does not 
criticise these publications. ‘That would be ungracious; nor, 
indeed, do we say that it would be necessary. We may say a word 
of praise, however, of Mr. John Hassall’e picture ef “The 
Alchemist,” a very vigorous piece of work indeed. The important 
thing ie that it i» published for the “Prince Prancis of Teck 
Memorial Fund,” which is in process of being raised for the 
Middlesex Hospital. 





Seme of our readers doubtless will find a speedy use for Neeks 
and Corners of Cornwall, by C. A. Dawser Seott (B. Nash, 
as. 6d. net), a handy book, easily transportable, full of infor- 
mation on the matters in which the heliday-maker is interested, 
and duly furnished with a map. We cannot but think that a 
bigger seale would have made this mueh more useful. One of 
about six miles to the inch is not ef much good to the pedestrian 
or cyclist, and it is these travellers who actually use maps. 


A Book ef Galloway. By Thomas Newbigging. (J. R. and A. 
Kirkpatrick, Gatehouse-of-Fleet. 2s. net.)—Mr. Crockett has made 
us all know something of Galloway and its people. We are better 
prepared, therefore, for the true story which Mr. Newbigging has 
to tell us of a particular nook—-some twelve miles of coast country, 
Wigtown Bay and Fleet Bay. He describes the scenery and the life, 
and tells us about some men of renown who have lived there, 
Samuel Rutherford among them. A pretty little beok this, with 
appropriate illustrations. 





New Enprrions.—A very valuable work has, we are glad to see, 
reached a second edition im a comparatively short space of time. 
'Phis is The Religion and Wership ef the Synagogue, by W. O. B. 
Oesterley, D.D., and G. H. Box, M.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
7s 6d. net.}—Originally published in 1907, its reappearance is a 
ereditable fact both to the author and to the comparatively limited 
publie to which it appeals. It must be understood that the work 
deals with post-Christian Judaism, the sub-title being “ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Judaism from the New Testament Period.” 
Naturally, however, it deals to a certain extent with the earlier 
history of the people, with its race-origin, its literature, especially 
that known asthe Apocrypha, and other matters. 'T'o one remark of 
fhe authors we would give all possible emphasis, that it is a 
great mistake in any student of Jewish life and character to forget 
that the Jew is Oriental, and that this fact must be fully allowed 
for if we are to arrive at any proper understanding of the two 
great literary collections which the world owes to him. All through 
the work, as far as our observation goes, the authors have dealt 
with their subject in a broad and philosophic spirit. We do not 
always find ourselves in agreement with them. We do not think 
that “the study of ethnelogy has revealed the fact that religious- 
ness in varied forms is a eharacteristic common te all races, even 
the most primitive.” A tribe, and not a few such could be named, 
whieh has no word for God, and, as far as we can learn, no idea of 
His existence, ean hardly be said to have religion. We must 
extend very widely the significance to any belief in preterhuman 
powers. ‘This, however, does not bear directly on the subject in 
hand. We weleome without reserve the reappearance of the book. 

Another publication is Papers on the Doctrine of the English 
Church regarding the Bucharistic Presence, by the Rev. N. Dimock. 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Dimock published 
various tracts and pamphlets on this subject, and these have been 
new collected in a “ Memorial Edition.” Mr. Dimock was a con- 
troversialist of great ability, and he has treated the subject in an 
exhaustive way; unfortunately very little advance to agreement 


ean be observed. ‘Phe “ Reception” theory of Hooker is perhaps 
the safest via media, 
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(For Publications see page 354.) 


LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Regent Street, London. 





Liberty & Co., Lid. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—__ 


INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 


> 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Heap Orvick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,690,000. 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the of the Act, Income Tax is 
not pay on that portion of the Assurcd’s income which Is 

to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth ef the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
7 Life Poliey holders. 
wl " ef all i 
a Fear ged be ag ht yy together with Proposal Forms 


e be had op ae to any of the 
Company's Offices or Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Genera! Manazer. 


RARE & BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUES. 


Admirers and collectors of Antiques will find a visit to 
the “Sehe Galleries” of absorbing interest. A really 
wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques is displayed 
here, meluding specimens of every notable period, and, 
in addition, some very fine examples of Modern Repro- 
ductions from Antique designs executed with great skill 
and fidelity to detail. These reproductions are shown in 
a separate salon, and the distinction between them and 
the originals will be pointed out by expert attendants. 
Ne obligation to purchase is implied by making an 
inspection of these art treasures, but there will be many 
bargains which will strongly appeal to you should you be 
seeking additions for your collection or presents for 
your friends. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 
The Soho Galleries, 
73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Largest Stock of Cenuine Antiques in London, 


- BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT Three Grand Prises and Gold Medal, Franeo- 
pp tg 

wu rm for Wa cks, a re- 

TO THE KING. nometers. Prize awarded for 


nom ‘ The only Grand 


e ,» Chronographs, and 
ety : 
W CATALOGUE free on application. 
A. E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Kig Ben, 
TRADEMARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from Rome, to let 
We fully furnished with reliable servants. Magnificent views from every 
room over Roman Campeg fi Tivoli Waterfalie. HRednced rent. 
September and October only. Partiewlars of Mre. HALLAM, Oriygia, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Telephone: 532 Harrow. 


YO BE SOLD. at extremely moderate price, 22 and 25 
_ Grange Road, Ealing, W. Two large commodious houses (adjoining). 
Long leaschold. With good gardens, pleasantly and conveniently situated. 
If necessary, the two houses could be easily connected and form fine schoel 
wemises. Bach house contains 3 large reception roams and 7 bedrooms, 
a>ccem, ete. Apply Mesers. RADFORD & FRANELAND, Solicitors, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 














The Notts Education Committee invite applications from Graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge or any other British University for the Office of Director 
of Eduveation for the Administrative Coanty of Nottingham. 
Ss.any.— £600 per annum, with the usual! allowance for travelling, etc. 
Duries.—The general duties pertaining te the offee, which may be wodlified 
or from time to time as ion may req) or the Committee may 





F pecessary. 

ArpuiicaTions te be sent te me on or before midday on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 0th, 1911. They must state age, educational and other qualifications, and 
past and present experience of the applicant, and be accompanied by copies of 
not more than three testimonials of reeent date. Applicants are also «em juired 
to & im a form which they can obtain from me, and such form must accompany 
their application. 

Copies of applications must not be sent to Members of the Education 
C ittee, but selected applicants must be prepared, on request, to supply mo 
with at least 25 additional copies for the use of the Committee. 

Caxvaserxe 18 strictly prohibited. 





Order, 
MM, HAMPTON COPNALL, 


Sbire Hal). Clerh of the Commiittes, 





CLAIMS PAID............... £90,000,000. 





, Rettingbam. 
29th Angust, i911 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


.(Methuen) net 10/6 
(Lane) 





Augeli (H. R.), owed a his Friends in Italy, 
Arnot (A.), The De Diamonds, cr 8vo .. 
Austin (PF. RB. ), The § Ss caing of Lavinia, er 8v0 
Ball (C. R.), The Chosen People and the promised 

efington) net 2/6 


"(Sk 
Beckett (A.), The Wonderful Weald and the Quest of the Crock, 8v 
(Mil Ils & Boon) net 10/6 


Clarke (EL T.), Handbook of Organic Analysis, Qualitative on ane, 
WTI in oiexcascissesqnorqnescsctyneonnssbi cee ounngsonsebennneanbagnencsoncnesenl KB. Arnold) net £/0 
Coffin (H.8 ), Social Aspects of the Cross, cr 8 
Curtis (W. E.), Tarkestan, the Heart of Asia, 8vo 
«ong Stoughton) net 12/ 


Dalton (L. M.), Instructions on the Collects, 2 vols., er 8vo 





8vo.. 







(Hodder & setiiun net 2/6. 


Gaetagten) net 5/0 
Evans (B.), Captive Honour, cr 870 ...........:cseeseeceeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Fison (A. H.), Notes on Practical Physics, cr 8v0  ................6 (E, Arnold) 3/6 
Forde (G. M.), Missionary Adventures, cr 8V0...............++ keffington) net 2/6 
Fragrance of Flowers (The), an anthology, 12mo (Hodder “i Stoughton) net 3/6 
Glasgow (B. ey The Miller of Old Church, cr 80. ...........:c0ccceceeee (J. Murray) 60 
Grew (E.8.), The Growth of a Planet, or 8V0 .............cccccceeceeees (Methuen) 6/ 4 





Halli (T.), Love Romances of the Aristocracy, 8vo.. (T. W. — net 12/ 
Haslette (J.), Desmond Rourke, Irishman, cr 8vo ...... (Low) 60 
Henderson (Ww. J.), Some Forerunners of Italian Opera, er 8v0 

J. Murray) net 5/0 
James (G. W.), The Grand Canyon of Arizona, how to see it, er 8vo 


(Unwin) net 6/6 

Knowling (R. J.), The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 8vo 

( Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Longford (J. H.), The Story of Korea, 8vo... ceceeeeeees(Unwin) net 106 
Ludlam (BE. B.), Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry, er 8 _(E. Arnold) 4/ 
Mackeuzie (A. S.), The Evolution of Literature, 8vo ......... . Murray) net 10/6 
Mackintosh (H. R.), Miracles and Christianity, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Mann (M. E,), There was a Widow, Cr 890 .0...........00..ccccceesereeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Maxwell (A.), Partridges and Partridge Manors, cr 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
pe me eh OO “Ee een ..(8. Paul) 6/0 
Murray (A.), The State of the Church, cr 8vo ................ .....(Nisbet) 2/6 
Napier (Lady) of Magdala, Can Man Put Asunder, cr avo ...... (J. Murray) 6/0 
Nevill (R.), ky +o: eee (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Osbourne (L .), The Kingdoms of the World, cr 8vo.................. (Methuen) 6/0 
Phayre (I.), The Shrine C0) =e (Constable) 6,0 
Ponafidine (P.), Life in the Moslem East, 8vo... (Hodder & ro Hy net 120 
Rawson (M. 8.), The Year’s Round, cr 8v0.................6..cc0ee0 - ills & Boon) 6/0 
Reed (M.), A Weaver of Dreams, cr 8vo ............ wee (Putnam) 6/0 
Stebhbiag (E. P. ), Stalks in the Himalaya, 8vo ’ (Lane) net 12/6 
‘Talbot (FP. A.), The Making of a Great Canadian Railway, 8vo...(Seeley) net 16/0 
‘Teskey (A. M.), The Yellow Pearl, cr 8vo ............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
‘Thonger (M. EB}, “The Bees,"’ cr 8vo .............. sented & Hall) 6/0 
Vorse (M. H.), The Very Little Person, er 8vo ...... (Constable) 3/6 
Wiggin (K. D.), Mother Carey, cr 8v0..................... toughton) 6/0 
Yexley (L.), Our Fighting Seamen, cr 8V0 .................ccceceeeeeees (S. Paul) net 6/0 
— (E.), Adventures among Hunters and Trappers, cr 8vo ...... vated 5/0 





















Us IV ERSITY a MELBOURNE, Victoria, ‘Datinle, 
CHAIR of MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Vic —|{ nc Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., vot later than the 30th September, 1911 

SALARY £800 = annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the 
Agent General at the above address. 


in AFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
K EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WANTED, an Assistant Secretary for Higher Education. Fixed Salary 
of £100 a year and travelling expenses. Preference will be given to Graduates 
in Physical Seience, with experience in Secondary Schools and in County 
Edueation work. 

Forms of application and conditions of appointment can be obtained from 
the Director of Education, County Education Offices, Stafford. Entries to be 
sent in not later than 28th SEPTEMBER, 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education, 








APE TOWN | SUBURB, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

/ Assistant Mistrese wanted January, 1912, to teach thoroughly good 
French and some German, Experience and residence abroad essential. Salary 
2190 resident, with supervision duties, or £150 non-resident. Passage paid; 
three years’ agreement. Registrar, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London. 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL. 


“Phe Head Mastership will be vacant in January, 1912, 
For particulars, ap: er should be made to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Se <dhergh S.0., Yorks’ 
] 7 ANTED, FIRST CLASS LEADER AND NOTE 


Writer for Church Weekly ; must be thoroughly conversant with 








Church and general subjects, about 33,500 — ver week, Salary £25) per 
annum. Apuly Box 505, The Spectator, 1 ellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.t 
SF \CRETARY. —Lady, well educated, requires post Short- 


hand-typist, indexing, filing, accounts, French ; good reader, domesticated, 
A or country; resident or daily; experienced, —C. W., Manor House, 
Moreton Blakeney, Norfolk. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION AND UNIVERSITY 
preparation required we London resident, three oe, ate from 10th 
September, Address “ A.H.D.” c/o Street's, 0 Cornhill, 


| \DY TYPIST, just concluded 23 zoe’ ae train- 
4d ing, swift operator, knowledge of French, desires engagement. Insti- 
tution or Secre 08, The’ preferred, Age 18 and of good middle-class family, 
Reply, Box No. 506 e Spec tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, wc, 


J NGINEERING PUPIL. —VACANCY IN HIGH 

J Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 

Apply Box 208, hemmed peenanee, 1 Weltingten Street, Strand, London, W Ww.c. 


C(HuRGH CONGRESS, 
} STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2np, 3nv, 47ru, 5ru, and éru, 1911. 

MEMEBERS’ TICKETS to admit’ to ali Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Mewtbers furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem 
ber 0th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
S.~P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, 5.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel! Street, Strand, W.C. 














ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE ANp- 


The WINTER SESSION OPENS ot = Fe oe 
The a. rt. the i~ 4 ty land, and being situated in the East 
= of London, ined by stu dents are exceptional, 
MEDICAL COLLEG a 3 ‘AL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all pot mn uirements, 
APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 


from men sony -~ ualified. 

SCHOLA IPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-sevon Scholarships and Prizes ars 
awarded annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, will 
be offered in September. 

Flourishing Clubs Union, se Gon, Students’ Hostel, &. 

For prospectus and particulars appl, wy e Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 


Qe COLLEGE | OSFITAL MEDICAL, AL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1911, 
The Curriculum includes 
(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, Souenat to meet the requirementy 
of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the B.S., University of London, 
and of the lst and 2nd Examinations for the M.B.C. a (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
eos ), and the first examination for the F.R.C.S. (E 
(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the ‘Universities of Oxfo: 
Comeeiters | and London, and of i. M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond,), 
and F.R.C. oe .) Examinatio: 
ENTRANCE HOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in ANATOMY and 
en held on September 26, 1911. Entries close September 23, 
911, 


For prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, wre 
College Hos pital Medical School, University Strest, Gower Street, W y 


U NIVERSITY or LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


‘The Session 1911-12 in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, Medical Sciences, Science 
and Engineering will begin on Monday, October 2nd. The Provost and Deans 
will attend on Monday, October 2nd, and Tuesday, October 3rd, from 10 a.m, to 
1 p.m. for the admission of Students. Inten ing Students are invited to 
communicate with the Provost as soon wr ssible. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE T will open on Monday, October 
2nd, and students may be admitted on or Sones that date, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Examinations for Entrance Scholarships in the Faculty of Medical Sciences 
(Buckuill, 135 guineas ; two exhibitions, 55 guineas each), and in the Faculty of 
Engineering (120 guineas), begin ‘Tuesday, September 19th, 1911. 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to 
the Secretary :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF oy SCIENCES, 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
INDIAN SCHOOL 

SLADE SCHOUL OF FINE ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
POST GRADUATE COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 











RESEARCH, 
Post-graduate and Research work is tte’ for in all og 
WALTER W. SETON, ” 
Secretary, 


University College, London, 
(Gower Street.) 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


ctuses and full gustiednan ¢ of avy of the following will be forwarded 
wae coal rye —- 

FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF SC IENCE. Including Agricultural Science. 

7“ U at & 2 MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery. Deutal Surgery. 

Public Hea 

FACULTY oF . ENGINEERING. Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Motor 
Car Engineering 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women). 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 

EVENING CLASSES. 

ATHLETICS, The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and provision is made for Cricket, Football, Bowls, Hockey, and 
Tennis ; in the last two cases for women as well as for men Students, 








The Session in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, inthe FACULTY OF ENGINEER- 
ING on FRIDAY, September 15th, 

JAMES RAFTER, Bagioteee. 


NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike. 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, —- be obtained free from 
. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING'S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR roe > eee FOR SECONDARY 
Theory, Practice, and Histary of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Edusstion (Head of the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in "Secondary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is suit- 
able for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The Fee is £20 for the - if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year). wo SCHOL ARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, fon are offered to suitable candidates (mon) who are 

raduates of a British University. .. should be made to Prof. 

DAMSON, King’s College, Strand, 
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THE 
—————_—_—_ 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
YEACHERS im HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools. 


incipal.— Miss ALICE WOODS, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. 

; in January and September to re for the London and 

one’ edenittes fo ciplomes and the Higher Certificate of the National 

Cabrini Pive Scholarships (from £10 to £30) offered to candidates with 
Prgree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 


WINKWORTIH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY. 


Warden.—Mrs. H. M. FELKIN, 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 














Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees. po 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
yute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
oor particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


BBrrorD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary aqomeey Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Reecognised by the Board of Education as a 
Praining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 

M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, bridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Read, Cambridge. Next term begins September 23rd. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Stndents are ror for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Fund. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Vice Principal and Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E,. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.), 

The NEW SESSION begins OCTOBER 4. Resident Students are received 
inthe College Buildings. For particulars, also of the School associated with the 
Vollege (Headl-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), apply Secretary, 43 Harley St.,W. 


YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester.-- Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses ; babies in residence, 





NEW SESSION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1911. 
Risk BECE COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Principal—G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 

i DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instrne- 
ten for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONO. 
MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


f 

\ T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
k (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special eee ee 1911-12, 
“ Nature Study ” ), Essay Class (Subject for 1911-12, “‘ Three Modern Authors ”’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by ienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—New 
Residential Girls’ School. Head-Mistress, Miss Alice Hollingdrake 
Davies, ist-class Honours Final School of English Language and Literature, 
Osford ; with an efficient Staff of Assistant Mistresses.—Farringtons is a fine 
timbered estate of 23 acres, 300 feet above the sea, adjoining Chislehurst and 
St. Paul's Cray Commons. Religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, For Ilustrated Prospectus 
apply to Head- Mistress. 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
, incipal—Miss PARKER. 
ROARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attentic n to languages, English, art,and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gx. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


}PeBasTon HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 % HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Pee BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
rorpectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 108 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham, 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


. _ Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
eat t.rm begins on Twesday, September 26th, 


te 














INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. — Head-Mistress, 
Miss SAVILL. The next term will commence on Friday, 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1911, at 10a.m. The School BOARDING HOUSE, “ The Greestones,”’ 
is under the management of an experienced Matron and the supervision of the 
Lady Governors and the Head-Mistress. For Prospectus and further particu- 
Jars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURBN E.- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Co! ).—-First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premices, specially built for a School, o 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, Autumn Term begins Septem- 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
pre for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application, 
ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 
ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 
University. Leaving Exhibitions. School re-opens September 2lst. Particn- 
lars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistresa. 


Sgr tee SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Mies WOODWARD. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. La garden and playing-feld. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and ali games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—)lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House iv grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal. Mies H. T. 
NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Cam).), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—- Prospectus on application. 


T IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Privcipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 2th, 1911. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Os4rane HIGH 8 Cc 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. PF. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,"’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,’’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,”’ 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Ariey,’’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


BEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. New Schoo! Buildings. Boarding House 
under personal supervision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and play- 
ing fields. For Tlustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


C= BRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, A sound education givew on 
modern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders. Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. S'TANWELL., 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ee Cubicles, Hockey, Tennia, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms tor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
Bessorcss HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal~Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th. 





HOO L. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 2!st. Saloon 


attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, For prospectus apply to Mies MACRAE 


MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees, Entire charge of girts 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Deaghteon, wie Special Preparation for 
xaminations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Langu 
Literature, and Music —* Med careful attention given to health a 
to the development of cter. Excellent examination results. Good C— 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many o —Apply Principal for prospectus, 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Mies E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London), The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 

and preparation for examinations if derired, High and most healthy 











position, Large grounds, 





@ & 
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rIXRURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. 2 Reseriiy qnvk stuaties offered. Church teaching. Special train- 
ing for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation for Scholar- 
~“ »s at the Universities and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union. 
imited number of Bursaries and Studentships are available. Boarders 
pn Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo-Indian 
children. Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady euectess Miss HOVEY, B. A. —A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen R t Mi and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and Uracing. Three Scholarships. Separate P Preparatory 5« School. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 











Brics TON.—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, HOVE.— 
Miss WALTON, assisted by qualified staff, receives a limited number of 

GIRLS for thorough education. Preparation for Examinations or home life. 

— advantages for Music. Organized games, tennis. Entire charge if 
osirec 


| eae ESA HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
: HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors a attend. Principals: | iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


SS"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, | FOLKESTONE —MISS 
kK) ABBOTT receives in her well- appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondes)) bury. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, , WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
} rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
1e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. "relephene: 381 Liscard. 


rN\WO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered at a ‘School for 








| 
RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDRE 
Tieeeding and Speech gat Ton te BOY At : 
ip , * - t to and Deaf- d- P 
COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAE. Children; 
Good ae... (public or private) easi tom en by stude 


completion of their chs Apply, DIREC inte om th 


R, 1! Fitzroy Square, W, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


as 


MIDDLESEX HOSP 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(A School of the University of London), 


ITAL 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is ong 
of the Schools of London University, and which has beog 
largely rebuilt and equipped to mect the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D, 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, 


London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 


at the Middlesex Hospital, 


of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000. 
Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd. 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Publ 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 





Gentlemen’s Daughters at a South Coast health resort, a 
high educational — and situated in very pleasant surroundings. Can- 
didates must be of gentle birth and of good previous education, over 16 years 
of age, and prepared either to work seriously at some special subject or to 
enter for the University in two years’ time. The Scholarships reduce the fees 
to £40 per annum and £50 per annum respectively, the ordinary Prospectus 
Fees being 120 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras, For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's baer ters only. Entire charge ot 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


So rouae Seaoor fr Duar RESORT. — CLARENDON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. E xperienced Stam, Best Masters; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Succesees in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken, Ideal situation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 
Prospectus. ct 
JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lec turers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 

Education. ‘The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdvor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the ee of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k keeping, nglish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon . Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev, B. L nino A D.—Furthor particulars from the SECRETARY, 


G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD ‘PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
@re trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, erg Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold oe R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained leg Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, C Ca ntering, Bees Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONI ES, } F. '-R.H. S. Ast Cliss Certificates. See Prospectus. — 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY “CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedlord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
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CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House House, 
k Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education fo 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Wee kly. Further particulars may by 
obtained from the Jirector, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Sere. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybu ry. Chetteshan, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


SOUTHBOROU GH, | near 
Dry and healthy situation. Pre 


JARK HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Tunbridge Wells. Old Established. 
ef for Public Schools and Navy. Good French and German, Larg 
laying Field. Gymnasium. Sanatorium. Skating Rink. Principal; 
P. HUMPHRY, M.A. Captain of Cricket, Winchester. Captain of Football, 
King's College, Cam bridge. 
OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, § SOMERSET— 
/ Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Poway 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNE R, M.A. 


fe ee ese ACADEMY. 
Session 1911-12, 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 191L 

An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered, 

There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A, 
Oxon. ; and Mackenzie House, H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon., for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 13. There is also a Supplementary House for Senior 
Boys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard y: the ae 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. 
PHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Steet, iedinburgh, 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 





The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

_ Full information may be obtained from the SEC RE TARY, Camborne. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. 
ference for one (£20)to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, naan 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkshi os, kc. Newly- ountgned Laboratories. 
Excellent Heal Record cers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


UGBY SCHOOL —Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for | Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examination# 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition ; Minor Founda- 

tionerships a reduced tuition fee of Particulars from 
Secretary. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, . Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

= eg somes Bs School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 

ps to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Bioluaical ta aries and the new Gymnasium and Music meme erected 
ate cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR 


\UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
gh ae SE a 
pen bets ie ie School House (dormitories), LH; 
Ashton Lodge (se; 


E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees,—Apply to Head- 


per annum, 








aster, L . C.B. THRING, M.A. 
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LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 7 
Aviic School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery 1n ag KE SUGHES, 3A 
Warden— Rev. W. W. OOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
m\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. ‘Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


Bre COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 





Public Schoo! of 17th Century Foundation, 


ad-Ms . 8 LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
Head- Master, H 5 TON 


apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUX . 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


ior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; suecessful prep. for 
gcuier Gehoo! and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 

Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING, 





sites. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
felds ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 
Yor Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
hoc 


information, apply to the Head- Master, C. 1. EVA NS, M.A., at the School. 
grout SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 23rd. 


YRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 

_ E.GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
ana for R.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners, Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


‘T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
Ss healthy situation in grounds of 3 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, ete. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Vrofessional Exhibitions. Separate Junior Schoo! for boys under 12. 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins September 20th. 

D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn Term September 19th; others 20th. 

Yor particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 

JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Aneient Public 

School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 

and Professional Men, Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous 
valuable Scholarships to Universities. Tuition fee £15 a year, Boarding fee, 
447, Noextras, Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of each year. 
Next term begins Sept. 28th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 7 years 
Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


BootHam SCHOOL. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends), 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


Por SB pastiontone about Scholarships and for copies of Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD. MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


)WEN'S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


Next Term begins Thursday, September 14tb. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, September 13th, at 10 a.m, 
For prospectus &c. apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives courte, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 27th, 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aimsat developing physique, intelleet, aud character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boye.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
d Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


‘RACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepares for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
Many refs.— Rev. A. BOWLK ER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 
| OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
& profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full jiculars 
~ the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
CAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J, W. 
EVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





FOREIGN. 


] RESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING Receives a limited 
; number of Girls in her Educational Home. Special advantages for 
to Muse Music, Art, Literature, ete, Excellent Lectures, Visita made 

‘ume, Concerts, Pras. : 4 ° E tri 
bght.—55 BStrehlenerstr., vention, _— — ee oe 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 


M.A. Oxford. Pvepares for English Public Schools. French aad German 
sirong subjects, Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet, 





ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only yosneh cpaue, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house unds in thiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot , Highgate, N., and 
can arrange to meet parents, Escort to Paris on September 2th. 


E MANOIR, SAUVEBELIN, LAUSANNE.— 
4 High-class Boarding School for Girls, Fine, healthy position. Special 
facilities for Languages, Music, Art and Science. Head-Mistress in London for 
interviews from August 3ist. Write W.S., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, 
RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Lan » ddress, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


~ (half-wa between 








aa 

YCEE NATIONAL d@AMIENS (half-way 

Boulogne and Paris). A few English BOYS received. Great comfort, 

Best qualified Masters. Board and tuition. £36 to £38 inclusive.— Detailed 
prospectns from M. le PROVISEUR DU LYCEE. 


QTRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of > 
( lan 


Princess Christian, Finishing Courses in Modern Languages 


Francaise), Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG, 


{WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS— Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

—— ~~ and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

ses. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


ARIS.—Mme. Giraudeau, 21 bis, Rue d’Alesia, recently 
French Mistress in England, receives in her comfortable home a limited 
number of LADIES (girls or adults) for the study of French. Best position, 
Garden. Highest English references. In London from 23rd September. 
Address “ M.G.’’, c/o Patox’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charze 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Telephone: 1156 City, 


rn DpDUCQCA PIG SA. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call 7 or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


S[CHUCLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.— Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 


tion supplied to Parente FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, localit preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ehenee} prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911, 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agenta, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
217 PICCADILLY, W. 


Ee sores 


Introduced. 
Poee: (Cantab.) and Browsg (Oxon.), 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 
rykO 36 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—-Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &o., and is illue- 
trated._MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





R.M.8. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, ; 
o84.—INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE with or without the 
Durbar. Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
RANGOON, EGYPT. November 7th from London or November l4th from 


Marseilles ; returning January 26th. 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


{ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direet Service, 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH),—Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 5, Lioyd’s 
Avenue,, E.C. 


ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 

& GENTLEWOMEN). Sept 22nd, CONSTANTINOPLE via DANUBE 

and BLACK SEA, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, BEIAiRADE, BUCHAREST and 
BRUSA (Turkey in Asia), Nov. lth, “Garden of Allah” Tour—ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA. Sma!) parties. Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Pk, Rd. 8. W 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 


on all floors and linoleums early in this vacation (not more than 3 
timesa year), Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprin ting) and throughout all ‘the intervals— 
which is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “ DUST- 
ALLAYER " CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E E.C. (Govt. — 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., g 


ive 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and mueconaitok x 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wi 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth = have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largeat 

firm in the World.—R. D. and FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers : Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to wy buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
aud Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5%, paid regularly since 1899. 


P.R.H.A, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 7 + 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.--Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGL E SEC ‘RETARIAL Or FICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 
"NO MANUFACTURERS, BUSIN ESS MEN, ETC.— 

The Editor of a leading monthly review requires an article of about 
5,000 words dealing with the best permanent method of preventing strikes 
either by profit-sharing, legislation, or otherwise. As the subject is of vast 
importance to the commercial community and to the public generally, the 
Proprietors of the review in question are prepared to pay a substantial fee (one 
hundred guineas if necessary) for an original well-thought-out article. A fee of 
ten guineas will he paid for any article ordered and not published. The writer 
must be a principal in a manufacturing or other business employing a large 
number of hands, or the holder of a responsible position, controlling many 
men, Further particulars will be gladly sent to all inquiries which appear to 
he bona fide, aud every communication will be treated as private and confi- 
dential. This advertisement is not intended to set up competition but to 
obtain a business man’s help in elucidating a grave national problem. Apply 
Box No. a, The Spec tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww i, 


RTICLES on interesting topics written in popular 
~ style are carefully and promptly considered by THE NORTHERN 
FSPAPER SYNDIC ATE, KENDAL. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTE RESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The. EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INT EREST SOCIETY, Limited 


1 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.¢ 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £ 500, 000. 


K P1LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 











NEW 


~—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equiy pioeee for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced cal and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Fast, Liverpool, 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
/ order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
ae 7 nde a by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
. s 13, 23. 46. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer —I1/- per packet. 
_ HOw ART ‘H & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiie ld. 


TYPEWRITING 
: ee RITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
aaa Speers AND EPILEPTIC 
ALBANY Memortar) 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBU RY, W.C, 
Parzon: H.M. Tur Kise. 


T HE 


ons towards the 2, 000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
ne to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Secretary: Goprrery H. Hamt.ton, 


Contribut 
Those desis 


DONATIONS CARRYING 
Piccscnats rer: Tae Eanct or Hangowsy. 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s.4.| a 
25 0 0! Members oe eee MO Io 
—, PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents on © 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ? 1 0| and Journal ... 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM. 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


a. 4 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ) 





SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 


Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


fH. BRISTOW wat, 
(HENRY G, COPELAND 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. t 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Did False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Ceaotury. 


Joint Secretaries 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich, 
You may become your own Ho 

WHY PAY RENT ? securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANC? AND 

HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lta,, 
Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
“BOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT 
be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents, 
Address—M. GEEGOBY, Managing Director. 


At tOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub, “THE COLLEC TOR,” ts, 2 2d. a year. _Sample copies free. 


Booklet, WAY,” will 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines — 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford's Hounds, 1865; Sponge's Sporting Tour, 

1853 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plaiu or Ringlets, 1%; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7 ; Boxiana. "Any hooks 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 


Paraste iw Avvance, 


Yearly. Footie. Quarierly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom fi 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, ~~ nia 
India, China, Japan, &c. . Spreianniianignne 
Seranp, Lonpow. 


1 Wectingcros Sreeer, 


—— 


Scale of Charges for HAdvertiscments. 


Ovurstpse Page (when available), Fourters Gutveas. 
Page £12 12 «O| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £t 
Half. Page (Column) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ............ 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 


0 
$0 
1° 


COMPANIES, 


Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and tsa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellinglon Street. Business Leliers should bs 
addressed to Tax Pustisner, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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: Boys’ 
School Outfits. 


HE parent who purchases his boy's school outfit at 
Chas. Baker & Co.'s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools. In eutting and 
ailcring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & Co. recognise 
the importance of style, and with style are combined 
long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort, making 
Chas. Baker & Co.'s suits exceptional value. Their range 
in sizes is 80 large that boys of all ages and all builds 
ean be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits = 5 12/11 to 31/6 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - ,, 19/11to 47/6 
Boys’ Rainproof Overcoats ,, 17/9 to 24/6 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Head Depot : 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 
5,7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD. 
Zi, 29, 31, & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch : 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 


IRISH LINEN 


At ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Irish Shirts. 
** Maichless”’ Shirts, with fine four- 


feld fronts and cuffs, for dress or 
day wear (to measure 2/- per half- 
dozen extra), per half-dozen 35 '6, 


trish Collars. 
“Castle” Collars, linen-faced (the 
styles include the newest and the 
old-style designs also), per dozen, 
double shape, 5.11; single shaper, 
#11. 


lvish Linen Mandkerchiefs. 


Gentlemen's Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
tape or corded borders, about. 21 in. 
square, 5/3 to 8/11 per dozen. 

Gentlemen's Initial Handkerchiefe, 
mre linen, finely hemstitched, about 
to in. square, 8/6 to 15/6 per dozen. 


Ladies’ ali-linen, hemetitehed, 2/41 
to 12/6 per dozen. 


Ladice’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
any initia), 6/3 to 13/6 per dozen. 


Sampies and Lists Post Free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


A Late Meal 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
drive should be something that by taking the “Allenburys” Dict, 
soothes and induces sleep. Aleoholic which is a partially predigested com 
‘timulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. ‘The ideal supper - the vital food @ements. Made 
should be easily digested aud provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemirte, 1/6 and 3;- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matiers of business should NoT be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 


Glasgow Showrooms 
Edinburgh - ous ove ons ooo 
London i = ~_ ond — 6 Git. Marlborongh Street, W. 
London Repair Works 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 


“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player’s Navy Mixtur 
33 : is made. st $2 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 02. 


“WHITE id. 
LABEL” “#2 per oz. 


SPEED with | LIGHTNESS with 


— SAFETY — — STRENGTH — 
The ARGYLL car’-- 


Flying Fifteen 


is constructed on a perfect knowledge of the requisites of a high 
class car at a reasonable cost. It runs with velvety smooth- 
ness and ease, travels with delightful quietness, is springy and 


resilient, and possesses a fine reserve of power. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 
ARGYLLS, LTD., Head Office and Works, Auexanpria, N.B, 


92,94 Mitehell Street. 
16 Shandwick Place. 


1, Guilford Street, W.C. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s, 3d, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


| COIN TREAU Tinie 800. 


For Heartburn and Headache. ' 
Por Gout and Indigestion. 

Rafeet and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


MAGNESIA. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tons les meilleurs 
Restaurante et Hoétels. 


! 
' 
! 
i 
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CLERCY 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP - CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Tersivest—The BISHOP of LON DC 
Cusinuanxn—The DEAN ri CANTERBU RY. 
Srcxvrary—-W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary AND Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


This Scciety, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of oy development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


Income, £474,340. 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS.-LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


larve sums are saved for the benefit of Members, 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 Taz Sanctuarr, Westuinster, S.W. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 
constipate. 


‘*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,"— Lancet. 


“Re snre and give your patieats SCHW ELTZER'S 
COCOATINA,”—Sin ANDREW CLARK. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonws, 


SCIHIWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE 
xUI RILIVE BEVERAGE.” —Guardian, 


AND 


In is. 6d, Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at is. each. 


of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonics, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON <= - 


THAT'S 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomes a 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
Interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : : ‘36 Market Street. 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Wile Morning ‘Post, Feb. 18: 
“All round it may be stated the in- 
erease (in price) is about 30 percent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
72/= rer DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/= Per Dozen BorTies. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 
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Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. — 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. _41 PALL MALL, S3.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Gootel cose 21,500,000 
serve Fund .£1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000, 000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on b agelention. 


" dggilantions fer Copies i the ‘SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
io the Pus.isugr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





‘BLACKWOOD: 


For SEPTEMBER ta 

“Did He Eat Him?” A Yarn Of the Se 
Christmas at the Capital of i ~~. st 
A Safety Match. 4 , Meneil 


An Elder of the Dutch Church. 


An American Backwater.” S. Gooonr, 
The Custom of the sere yO 


The Fenian Brotherhood. 
Ahu-Gardani. 
Major R. L, Kexioy, 


Musings without Method. - 
omance of the Road- 
Picaresque—Alonso de Contre ham 
Friend of Lope de Vega—The First Crim 
of Contreras—His Exploits in the Levant : 
zee = Ss A ey His Ill-fateq 
arriage-— ourn in 
Press at Stratford-on-Avon. Hormitage—4 
The Song of Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 
y ALrrep N 
The Prime Minister's crime. — 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Tus Nerzp ror a Re-creation or ovr Corstrry. 
tion. By the Right Hon, the Kar 
raven, K.P. ° ‘ete 
Tue Dancer ANEaD. By Harold Cox. 
German Poticy 1n tae Lacur or Hisrorr. By 
r sponte ne. 
HE Lasovn RevoL_Tt anpb tts Meanina. 
Ellis Barker. bys. 
Tue Hrseip Arr. 

* Thysia’). 
ALCONOL IN a. 
G.C.M.G., K.C. 
Some Orpinarr ine ATIONS ON Exrraorpiwaar 

Occurrences. By Gertrude Kingston. 
Tae Ernics or Mepican frm &. By Professor 
J, A. Lindsay, M.D., F.B.C 
A Master ov rut Horse. By Mire. Stirling. 
Tue Speeca or THE Roavs. By David 
MacRitchie (President of the Gipsy Lore Society, 
ARCHITECTURAL Masterpieces or Lospon, By 
E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Canava's Cuorce. By Captain Cecil Battine. 
Suatt Ownenrsurr: New Licuar on Oup Diver. 
cuLties. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Corts anp Musitms ix Eerrt. By Dr. Alfred J, 
Butler. 
London: Srortiswoonr & Co. Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 


Dr. JAMES MOFFATT 
on “THE PROBLEM OF EPHESIANS.” 
HAROLD M. WIENER 
on “SAMARITAN 
MASSORETIC TEXT.’ 
Dr. JAMES DENNEY 
on “CRITICISM AND THE PARABLES.” 
PRINCIPAL A. BUCHLER 
on “PRIVATE SACRIFICES BEFORE 
THE JEWISH DAY OF ATONEMENT." 
PROF. B. W. BACON 
on “THE ODES OF SOLOMON: 
CHRISTIAN ELEMENTS.” 
PROF. SIR W. M. RAMSAY 
on “ICONIUM AND ANTIOCH,” 
PROF. J. H. MOULTON & 
PROF, GEORGE MILLIGAN 
on “LEXICAL NOTES from the PAPYBI.” 
See the September issue of 


THE EXPOSITOR 

Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
NOW READY fs. net. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. cs 

Insert Advertisements at the low 
ces, Special terms to Institutions, Publi — 
Manufacturers, ée., on egplieation. 


By Tan Har, 


Kourr Caerne, 


By P. £, 


By Morton Luce (Author of 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 


SEPTUAGINT 





NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January &@ 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


Subscriptions only received by GoRDow 
AND GortcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND CoMm- 
PANY, Dunedin; Stimpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barttre anp CompPant, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxscatar, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy. Adelaide. 
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TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Lost Iphigenia. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


The Story is laid in present times ; it is full of the move- 
ment of this hurried age, and deals with the st wo and 

ignant experiences of a young singer, under the influence 
of the great composer Lot hner. Through the colossal 
selfishness of Lothner’s genius and the magnetic power of 
sonality, the love story of Sarolta, the young singer, 
ed out in unexpected and intensely dramatic lines. 





his pe 
js work 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


Master Christopher. 


py Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD). 


. harming story of West Country places and people, invested with 
ee eit humour true to life and yet full of romance.”’— Ladies’ Field, 
Jifford is an artist and ‘Master Christopher’ is one of the best 
Morwing Post. 


rn 
“ dy ¢ > 
aan of her use of ber power of glamour. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1911. 





cy ARRIVES. 
egy Gonst xo His Successor my Eoyrs, By W. 
A ConerireTionan Crisis. By Zeno, 
Ove Jacomxs. By WaLren SicheEn. 
‘tue EXD OF THE BRGINNING. By Sipwry Brooxws, 
Tux Crows axp rue Crisis, By J. A. R. Maaniorr. 
Yue GERMAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN AGainsr France. By Y, 
Tae Scornses Emicnawr’s PAaRkeweEL. _ By James Minwr. 
Race 18 THE Docw. By Avevstin Pinon, 
Trayer Prerunes, By A. Hueu Piswen, 
ravoruucs GauTieR. By Francis Guise, 
A Waanine to Canapa. By Dr. J. Brarrie Crozier, 
Remy pe Gourmont. By Arrnun Ransome. 
How rar Pernace Feus. By Caprain Swinvon, L.C.C, 
Some WRITERS OF THE CeLTIC Rewarseance, By K. L. Monrcomery. 
Tux Kire-Fiyen. By Manian vor GieHn. 
A Runaway Arrarn. By Warren Lennanpn. 
Ltd. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 





Now Ready. No. 12. SEPTEMBER, 1911. 6d. net. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS : 


EDITORIAL. The Vineyard and aj;HYMN TO LOVE, By Lascennns 
New Vine. An Appeal. ABERCROMBIF, 
TREASURE. By Nancy Mavpr. THE LAND OF PARDONS, By the 
ABOUT MY MOTHER. By Prren Rev. R. L. Gairs. 
RoseaceEr. | ACHERON-IN-BOW. By Grace 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. } nye, 
By N.S.T THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 


LABOURER, VI and VII, By 
the Rev. A. H. Bavensrocn. 

Ruys, GARDENS. Hy Karuanine ‘Tyran, 
CORONATION FESTIVITY IN |SOMEWHERE IN THE WOOD, 
THE HIGHLANDS, By Carn Ewan. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, F.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


58.7. 
LAMENTATIO ADAMNI RESPON- 
“SIOQUE ASTERNI. By Grace 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
Ww . 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Wright's 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lin. for 46. Gd.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, We,; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d. ; 
or'# Magavine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5e.; Geo. Eliot's 
Works, 21 vois., 52s. 6d., for 35s,; Harmsworth’s World's Great Books, 5 vols., 
#e.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
rend me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 8t., BIRMINGHAM, 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We ean design and engrave a book plate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 


Specmens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 








Messrs. STANLEY PAUL announce the 
following important New Books. 


AN IMPERIAL VICTIM. 


MARIE LOUISE, ARCHDUCHESS OF 
AUSTRIA, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 
AND DUCHESS OF PARMA. 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL, F.R.H.S. 


In 2 volumes, demy &8vo, cloth gilt, with 
Illustrations. 24s. net the set. 


The story of Marie Louise is in many respects 
one of unique fascination, since she was the 
consort, during the most fateful years of his 
career, of a ruler whose life was replete with 
dramatic interest. 


THE FRANCE OF JOAN 
OF ARC. 


By LIEUT.-COL. ANDREW C. P. HACCARD, D.S.0. 


Demy &vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The world will never cease to read with 
admiration the marvellous career of that admir- 
able peasant girl Joan of Arc. Yet, while 
describing the personal events of Joan's own 
life, few writers have hitherto been at the pains 
to explain the previous topsy-turvy condition of 
affairs in France, which, had it not been for her 
almost miraculous interposition, would have left 
that country as a mere appendage to the English 
Crown. Colonel Andrew Haggard, in his inter- 
esting pages, supplies this deficiency. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
NOW READY. 


A PASSION IN MOROCCO 
THE IMPERISHABLE WING 
A PRISONER IN PARADISE 
WHEN SATAN TOOK FLESH 
MADGE CARRINGTON (4 Weisk Nove) 
THE CARDINAL 

OUR GUESTS 

THE DESIRE OF LIFE 

THE CITY OF ENTICEMENT 
MARRIED WHEN SUITED 
THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 
CLIVE LORIMER’S MARRIAGE 
BECAUSE OF A KISS Lady Constance 
LOVE LETTERS OF A JAPANESE (5s. net) 


G. N. Mortiake 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31 Essex St., London. 


Charlotte Cameron 
Mrs. Haveicck Ellis 
H. L. Vahey 

A. J. Anderson 
“Draig Clas” 
Newton V. Stewart 
Sir John Trevor 
Matilde Serao 
Dorothea Gerard 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Ralph Deakin 

E. Everett-Creon 
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Mr. Murray’s NewBooks. 


The Power behind the Trade Unions. 
SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
A Book for the present Industrial Crisis. 

By SIB ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 6s. not. 





Crown 8vo. 


“Our author’s conclusion takes the sanguine side, as does our own, but it_is 
taken in full view of the most sinister phenomena; and it isin recognition of 
this clear-sightedness and thoroughly human and patriotic note that we take 
leave of a book which is profound in its thinking and brilliant in its setting 
forth. Pal Mall Gazette. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS : 
Or, CONQUEST BY PURCHASE. 
A stirring appeal to all loyal British subjects in the 
By the VEILED POLITICIAN. 


present critical times. 
ls. Gd net. 





New Volume in 
THE “‘ QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE 


By Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

* Or. Canningham’s admirable little book, which is simple enough and cheap 
enough to commend it to a very wide circle of readers, goes to the root of 
conditions with a lucidity rarely found in the writings of economists.’ 

—The Times. 


existing 


CHANTEMERLE, 


A Romance of the Vendean War, 
BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 6s. 

Tae Times gays:—‘So admirably have the authors fused fact and fiction 
together, and, above all, so much insight into character and assured handling of 
t is theirs, that, though their names are now unfamiliar, it is not a very 
aring venture to foretell that they will not long remain so.” 


JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STRaet, W. 


From CONSTABLE’S LIBRARY List 


THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING FICTION — 


a D. K. 





LADIES WHOSE BRICHT EYES 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘The cleverest story Mr. Hueffer has ever 
written." 

MORNING POST: ‘Mr. Hueffer achieves his greatest triumph.” 

GLOBE: ‘*Anabsorbing romance. The author has written nothing 
better.” 


Sydnor Harrison 


0 U E E D smatdttion 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘A very fine tale.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘An entertaining, well-told, and an entirely 
attractive novel.” 

EVENING STANDARD: 

Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS: 


THE LONG ROLL 
QUEED (4th Impression) Sydnor Harrison 
THE BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
The HONOURABLE PEGGY V. C. B. Lancaster 


Impression) 


THE MARRIAGE 
OF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 


ALISTAIR (5s.) Maria Star 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


(ath _Impression) — n) 


** A capital novel.” 
“A true eased mente with masterly skill.” 


- Mary Johnston 


(2nd Impression) 








THE CORNER OF ‘HARLEY 
STREET (4s. Gd. net.) Peter Harding, M.D. 


(Srd Edition) 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


London: 10 Orange Street w.c. 





Hodder and Stoughton have the honour lo 
announce that they will publish in OC TOBER 


PETER and WENDY 
A new book by J. M. BARRIE 6). 





Hodder and Stoughton call special attention tp 
two New Novels which they have just published 
and which they believe are equal to the best that 
the year will produce. 6/- each 


RED EVE 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


THE NOTORIOUS 


MISS LISLE 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 





Hodder and Stoughton’s Great £1,000 NOVEL Competition 
closes on January 1st, 1912. Full particulars will be sent on application, 
Hodder and Sioughton, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, EC. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1911. Price 2s. 6d. 





SIR PERCY BUNTING 
I.—By the Rev. J. eo LIDGETT, D.D. 
a m 4-4 T. STEAD 


AFTER THE CRISIS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M&M.P. 
ALBANIANS, TURKS, AND aeeane 
y H. N, BRAILSFORD. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By A. C. BENSON. 
CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD 
By Bishop HAMILTON BAYNES. 
INDIAN LAW AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION,—IL 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice SANKARAN NAIR. 
THE PLAN OF CREATION : THE MODERN VIEW.— 
I.—Imperfection. 
By the Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
BRITISH HEALTH RESORTS 
By NEVILLE WOOD, M.D. 
THE KAISER AS AN ORATOR 
By Prof. CHARLES SAROLEA. 
THE PICTORIAL ART OF JAPAN 


By COUNT S. C. de SOISSONS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS : 
Germany and Morocco; Persia and the Ex- 


Shah; Turkey. 
‘ By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 


Literary Genius. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON 
NOVEL 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 


By J. E. BUCKROSE, Author of “ Down Our Street.” 
[Third Edition. 


«The Beok of the Summer.” — Davy Telegraph. 

«4 charming story.’’—Daily Maw. 

« Will deserve the great suceess which obviously awaits it.”” . 
—Merning Leader. 


“A yeally delightful story.”—-Aberdeen Pree Press, 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. [Third Edition. 


“ We congratulate Miss Grimshaw upon a success, and look forward to her 
pext book with high expectations,’’— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Miss Grimshaw has to be congratulated on a definite success,” 

—Country Life. 

«A powerful and consistent etory.’’— Spectator, 

“Mills and Boon have once more earned my thanks and my congratulations 
for rapid and exciting romance.”’—Sheficld Daily Telegraph. 

“Stevensonian romance.’’— Daily Graphic. 

“ Readers will bend forward to catch Miss Grimshaw's words.’’—Standard, 


RIPE CORN 
By S. C. NETHERSOLE, Author of “Mary up at 
Gaffries.” [Sceond Badition. 
“ The best novel of the week.’’- Daily Meu. 


“Most delightful . . . charmingly written . .. quite faseimating , . . 
pecuharly britiant . . . refreshing and stinnulating.’’"—Laverpool Post, 


TODDIE 
By GILBERT WATSON. [Second Edition. 


“Genuinely fanny. Comes as a boon and a blessing at the present time when 
holidaysznaking people are im a holiday humour. There ought to be a 
splendid public for the recerd of ‘'Toddie's’ quaint remance. . . . The book is 
excellent. Full of true humour and the trnest human nature. No better 
rompanion for the holidays is likely to appear these many months to come,” 

—Daily Telegvaph. 

“So delightfully fresh, so richly humorous, so true, and withal so touching,” 

— Pati Mati Gazette. 
“A really delightful book.” 


ANON. 
“It is no ordinary hook.”’— Deily Chronrele. 
“ A book that has a quality of its own.’’— Daily News. 
“The first novel of a young writer who unquestionably has gifts,” 
“Thee unueualiy clever novel,’’—Giobe. 


A TROPICAL TANGLE 


By LOUISE GERARD, Author of “The Golden 
Centipede.” [Second Edition. 
“ Having taken up the book we found ourselves loth to lay it aside until we 
had turned the last page, and the reader will be difficult te please who docs not 
enjoy a similar experience.”’— Liverpoel Post. 
“Worth dozens of those manufactured neurotic romances,”’— Tatler, 


IN DIFFERENT KEYS 
By I. A.R. WYLIE, Author of “The Rajah’s People,” 
“Dividing Waters.” 


Pirest Notice. Evening Standard.—‘* There is no likelihood of the reader 
teeoming wearied by any sameness of atmosphere, and he will not find any lack 
of imeident. Mise Wylie has a most fertile imagination. We must heartily 
commend this collection of stories, not only for their strong, healthy tone and 
unswerving Lelief in human goodness, but for the hold they take of our 
imagmations. We have been much tempted to cheat ourselves of an intellec- 
tal pleasure by prying into the conclumons of the stories, Here is one proof 
that we are enraged on the work of an artist.” 


Morning Pest, 


[Third Edition. 


Times. 


There is always a new Mills & Boon Novel, 
the latest being a remarkable Oriental volume 
by the author of ‘‘THE VEIL” and ‘‘ THE 
MOUNTAIN OF GOD,’’ entitled ‘‘ THE EARTHEN 
DRUM,’’ by EB. S. Stevens, 6s. Another Mills & 
Boon Novel just ready is by the author of 
“BAWBEE JOCK,”’ entitled ‘‘THE YOKE OF 
SILENCE,"’ by Amy McLaren, 5s. Mills & Boon 


have also ready a powerful novel, by L. G. 





Moberly, entitled ‘‘THE COST,’’ 6s. 


THE LITERARY PHENOMENON OF 1911. 


MILLS & BOON issued on July 26th one of the most remarkable 
books of a generation entitled 


THE TOWN OF MORALITY. 


Or the Narrative of one who lived here for a time. 
By C. H. R. 504 pages. Crown 8vo, 6S. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 

Dairy Grarnic.—“In short, C. H. R. has written in ‘The 
Town of Morality’ a new ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a passionate, a 
profound and stirring satire on the self-satisfied morality of 
church and of chapel.” 

Times.—“'The reader will certainly be impressed by the 
religious clogquence and grave sincerity of the narrative.” 

Scorsman.—‘‘ An able book both on its theological and on its 
literary side, it cannot but recommend itself to readers who like 
to see a quaint turn given to speculations in divinity that rest on 
a well-established basis of Bible Christianity.” 

Livkrroo. CourieR.—“‘ One of the most thoughtful and best 
written books that has appeared in reeent years.” 

Mornixe Leaper.—* The book will certainly attract attention. 
Many striking passages contain fine criticism of our unreal 
religious life. It is also extremely well written.” 

MILLS & BOON have ready the first volumes of a new 
venture entitled 


MILLS & BOON’S RAMBLES SERIES. 
Crown Svo. 6s. each. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs and in colour. 
The first two volumes are : 


1. RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH CHATEAUX. By 
Frances M. Gostiine, author of * lhe Bretons at Home.” 
2. RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST. By !. A. R. 


Wyuix, author of “My German Year” and “ Dividing Waters.” 
These will be followed at intervals by new volumes written by 
some of the best writers of the day, including Robert Lynd, M. 
and K. 8. Grew, G. E. Troutbeck, Harold Simpson, Christian 
Tearle, ete. ete. Each volume is worth half a guinea, but 
MILLS & BOON have decided to publish the whole series at 
6s. each with a view to bringing the volumes within the reach 
of all holiday-makers. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
MILLS & BOON will publish during September : 

SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS ON THE STAGE. 
By Mrs. Cuarces Catvsrr. With Sixteen [lustrations and 
many facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

FORTY YEARS OF SONG. By Madame 
Avpanr. With Sixteen Illustrations and many facsimiles. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

MY ITALIAN YEAR. By Ricnarv Bacor. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. Demy Svo. 108. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH COURT IN EXILE. By EF. 
and M. S. Grew. With many Ilustrations. Demy S8vo. 
15s. net. 

THE WONDERFUL WEALD AND THE 
QUEST OF THE CROCK OF GOLD. by Anruve 
Breexsrr, Author of “The Spirit of the Downs.” With 
Twenty Illustrations in Colour by Ernest Maritvier. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd, net. ( Ready.) 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
By E. Kesie Cuarrerron. With Fifty-one Ilustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. ( Ready.) 

ROYAL LOVE LETTERS. 
Cuarrerton. With Twelve 
10s. 6d. net. 

TURKEY AND THE TURKS. By Z. Duckerr 
Frerrman. With many Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

OUT OF THE IVORY PALACES. By P. H. 


Dircurie.p, M.A., F.S.A. With Twelve Illustrations. Crown 


KE. Kes.e 
Demy 8vo. 


By 
Illustrations. 


8vo. Gs. (Ready.) 
THE ZOO CONVERSATION BOOK. by 
Epmunp Sstiovs. Illustrated by J. A. Sueruearp, Crown 


8vo. Ss. net. 


CANNED CLASSICS, AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Harry Granam. Profusely Illustrated by 
Louis Baumer. Crown 4to. 36. 6d. net. 


QUEERY LEARY NONSENSE. Being a Lear 
Nonsense Book, with a long Introduction by the Lord Cromer, 
and Edited by Lady Srracuey of Sutton Court. With Fifty 
Illustrations in Colour and Line. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. not. 





‘MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 


49 Rupert Street, W. 
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When— a 


The ATHENZUM says 


“The handling of this book brings to mind forcibly the pious remark of Dr. Butler, recorded by Izaak Walton in his 
Compleat Angler, on the strawberry. There might conceivably have been a more perfect book of its kind doubtless; but doubtless 
there never has been one. Will be a pure joy to any scholar into whose hands it may fall” 


—the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS, of which this is said, may be assumed to be the most 
perfectly-printed books of the day. For what they are, they are also the cheapest. Recentvolumes:— 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina Publication to be SFm. ttt ot pm. with the issue 


The Oxford Texts (by permission) of Ropinson Exuis, J. P. Post- 


care, and J. S. Pxrinumorsg, revised, with new emendations, | r) 

by the Editors. 1000 copies, printed in blue and black (9jins. by | Malory S$ Le Morte Darthur 

Gjins.), on hand-made paper: boards, £1 1s. net; limp vellum, |, ; ; . ’ 

£1 11s. Gd. net. 14 copies for sale on vellum, £21 net. The text of Caxton in modernised spelling. With 48 plates 
reproduced by the Medici Process, after the water-colours by 


Uniform with the above : W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
ae id 4 : sa} In4 volumes (10} by 7}ins.), sold only in sets. 500 copies 
Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia (hand-made paper: boards £10 10s. net the set; limp tien 


1000 copies, in blue and black: boards, 163. net; limp vellum, | £12 12s. net the set. 10 copies for sale on vellum, bound in limp 


£1 5s. net. 14 copies for sale on vellum (of which a few remain), | Kelmscott vellum, with duplicate sct of the plates, in portfolio, 
£15 lds. net. | £63 net the set. 


*,* On October Ist, 1911, the prices will be raised to coincide with those of “ Catullus.”” | *,* But few sets, whether on paper or vellum, remain for subscription, 
Please write for the Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Fount, post free on request. 


Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael 
A Critical Study. By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK. With a concise Iconography. 


Copiously illustrated, in Colour and Monochrome, after the Original Portraits and Paintings, Frescoes, and Sculpture by Italian 
Masters of the Period, also after Early Engravings, illuminated MSS., &c. Edition limited to 1050 Copies, of which 525 Copies are 
reserved for America. Printed on pure rag paper. Large crown 4to. (10) by 7} ins.), cloth gilt, £1 1s. net; whole green parchment, 
gilt, £1 11s. 6d. net. A Special Prospectus is in preparation and will be sent post free in due course. { October. 


And when— 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE says: 

“Until science has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative process, no more satisfactory copy... 
is likely to be obtainable on paper by mechanical means,” and “Nothing of tho kind so good and so cheap has ever 
been issued before” 

















—the MEDICI PRINTS, upon which these criticisms have been passed, may be assumed to be 
the most accurate colour-facsimiles after the Great Masters yet offered to the public. 


New Medici Prints, Ig1I1 


BOTTICELLI: Portrait of a Girl | +RAPHAEL: The Sistine Madonna 
(Berlin). Plate XXXVI. 18} x 13}{ ins. 15/- | (Dresden). Plate XXXVII. 38 x 27} ins. 
COSSA: Allegory of Harvest | _ | *REMBRANDT: The Sweeping Girl 
(Berlin). Plate XXXIX. 224 x 14 ins. 17/6) (St. Petersburg). Flemish XV. 25} x 21} ins. 
*J. VAN EYCK: Travelling Altarpiece of *REMBRANDT: The Holy Family 
Charles V. (St. Petersburg). Flemish XVII. 19} x 15} ins. 


Dresden). Flemish XXII. 14x25!) ins. Complete, 22/6 | j 
(Deceden) . Without“ reverse” figures, 20). REYNOLDS: Viscount Althorp, zt. 4 


FRAGONARD : The Stolen Kiss (Althorp Park). English VII. 23 18 ins. 

(St. Petersburg). French V. 15} x 18! ins. 17/6 REYNOLDS: The Young Shepherd 
GAINSBOROUGH: Portrait of William Pitt (Temple Newsam). English XTX. 18} 15} ins. 

(Leeds). N.P.S. IX. 19x 15} ins. 15/- +ROMNEY: Serena Reading 
GHIRLANDAJO: Old Man with his Grandson | (Workington Hall). English XV. 18} 14} ins. 

(Louvre). Plate XLI. 19x 14 ins. 17/6 VELASQUEZ: Capt. Bartolommezus Borro 
+H. VAN DER GOES: S. Victor and a Donor | (Berlin). Spanish IIf. 25x 15 ins. 

(Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 19} x 16 ins, 17/6 8. VENETO: S. Catharine Crowned with 
HOPPNER: Lady C. Campbell as Aurora | Flowers PL a 

(Inveraray). English XVI. 27} « 16} ins. 25.-| (Glasgow). Plate XXV. 14 x11 ins. 
VIGEE-LEBRUN: Marie Antoinette tVERMEER: The Courtesan — 

(Versailles). French VII. 19x 14} ins. 17/6 (Dresden). Flemish XX. 22} x 205 ins, 15/- 
RAEBURN: Boy with a Rabbit WATTEAU: Lecon d’Amour 

(Burlington H., Dip. Gal.). English VI. 24« 18} ins, 25/- (Potsdam). French VIII. 17 x 23} ins. 20)/- 
*RAPHAEL: Madonna Granduca tWHISTLER: Thomas Carlyle 

(Florence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22 14} ins. 17/6 (Glasgow). N.P.S. X. 18} « 15} ins, 15/- 

* For Publication Immediately. t+ For Publication Shortly. 
Postage Extra—G6d. per Print. 





Please write for The Medici Society's complete Prospectus, fully illustrated (new issue ready early in 
September), containing particulars of 100 Prints already published and many others in preparation. 6d. 
post free. Summary Lists will be sent post free to any address. List of*New and Recent Books, post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER (Dept. S), 
Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, Ww. 


“Loxpom: Printed by L. Urcorr Gu at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joum Baxsn for the * SrecraTor’ 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 2nd, 1911, 
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